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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


“The most competent student of Shah Abdul Latif’s life is Mirza Kalich 
tols? re T klb J e - He had the •** fortune to b?!lle 

who ha?[t W the Nn f V th !° ral tradition from the "P* of men 
fl«han d spoken withhim.ThTs »u*ce°is^ow«oppe^here is'noUkdi* 

iRS 


Ivpn ti! 8 ®* ? e Shepherd b °y to the tinkling bells of the weary 
° x en, the urban elite, all revere, recite and rejoice in the essence and 

exhuberance of Shah’s poetry and as H.T. Sorley very rightly puts it: 


In literature preferences are all a matter of taste, men will always 
differ in appraisement of that kind, it is well it should be so - But to 
me, the first place goes to Shah Abdul Latif of Sind, in whose verse it 
is impossible not to detect the music and ecstacy of sublime adoration. 


"Shah Abdul Latif is a poet in direct line from the master poets of 
Persia, Jalaluddin Rumi and Jami, that is, he is one of the great poets 
of the world.”** 


This manuscript written in 1887 is being published for the first time 
marking the 228th Death Anniversary of Shah Abdul Latif. It would 
not have seen the light of the day had Pir Hussamuddin Rashidi, with 
his usual benevolence not volunteered to lend the manuscript for 
publication. 

It is being presented as it is, without any editing - this has been done 
to maintain the originality along with its archaic style which though 
does not conform to the present day trends of research it does 
occupy a dignified position as a source material. 

Shams-ul-Ulema Mirza Kalich Beg (1853-1929) was bom in a small 
hamlet of Tando Thoro, District Hyderabad. 

He started his career as a Persian Teacher in 1872 but subsequently 
joined the Revenue Department from where he retired as Deputy 
Collector in 1910. 

He was a prolific writer and compiled nearly four hundred and fifty 
seven books. 
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The Bhit Shah Cultural Centre Committee has 18 publications to lh 
credit which provide the necessary source material on Shah Abdul 

Latif. 

A.H. Akhund 
Secretary, 

Bhit Shah Cultural Centre Committee, 

Hyderabad. 

* Shah Abdul Latif of Bhit - His poetry, life and times - by H.T. Sorley. 

*♦ Musa Pervagens. 
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CHAPTER I 


The Poet , says a great writer, “is a heroic figure belonging to all 
ages. Let nature send a Hero-soul; in no age is it other than possible 
that he may be shaped into a poet 


This compliment is not for him who takes up his pen and ink, and 
puts down stanzas on paper. That is but a poor thing, indeed, come 
out with his flimsy but pleasant tit-bits to amuse himself and his 
friends for the while. It is for that strange individual who, on diffe¬ 
rent occasions, is seen among the villagers toiling in fields for their 
scanty earning, among the gypsies loitering through hills and valleys, 
among the soldiers fighting for their fatherland, among the learned 
doctors preaching sermons to religious congregations, among the 
merry band of love-stricken dizzy-brained sensualists, — in fact, 
among all classes of people, — observing, deeply observing different 
phases of nature and mind, chanting, as he shifts from place to place, 
those sweet strains that rend the hearts of the hearers. This indivi¬ 
dual, this original, world-observing, “myriad-minded” individual is 
the true poet. He thinks musically; he speaks musically; he acts 
musically. His very silence is musical. 

The ancients were not much wrong when they made no difference 
between Poet and Prophet. With them Vates meant both. In the 
words of Thomas Carlyle, “Fundamentally, indeed, they are still 
the same; in this most important respect especially, that they have 
penetrated both of them into the sacred mystery of the Universe; 

what Goethe calls ‘the open secret*.That divine mystery, 

which lies every-where in all Beings, 'the Divine Idea of the world, 
that which lies at the bottom of Appearance, as Fichte styles it; of 
which all Appearance, from the starry sky to the grass of the field, 
but especially the Appearance of Man and his work, is but the vesture, 
the embodiment that renders it visible”. This is exactly what a true 
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Oriental Sufi thinks. So, now, we can safely introduce to our readers, 
the poet of Sindh — Shah Abdul Latif. Perhaps in the case of no other 
poet can the present remarks be more applicable. If this poet cannot 
be identified with Prophet, he may, in every way, be identified with 
Saint. He is invested with an intense transcendentalism and a sacred 
glory. If he is not deified, he is certainly caumised. A spiritual guide, 
while living, — a poetical saint, while dead, — he still reigns over the 
hearts of millions, by his grave, musical, mysterious strains. 

We shall now do well to acquaint our readers with his birth, paren¬ 
tage and other important events of his life. 

Shah Abdul Latif, commonly known as Shah Bhitai, was born in 1102 
of the Hijri Era, equivalent to A.D. 1688* atBhainpur, a small village 
nearKhatian, in HallaTaluka.of theHaidarabad District. More pro¬ 
perly, his birthplace was Halla Haveli, a cluster of houses to the 
South-East of Bhainpur, not far from it. At the site of the house in 
which he was born, a mosque was subsequently built and it is still 
standing on the bank of the canal known by the name of Nasir. He 
belonged to a Sayed family, and as such his descent is traced to the 
Prophet Muhammad. (See appendix A). His ancestors lived at Herat, 
one of whom Sayed Mir Ali had acquired celebrity in the time of 
Emperor Tamerlane. When about the year A.D. 1398, that Tartar 
prince invaded the territory of Herat, with an army numbering 
262312 strong, Sayed Mir Ali, a wealthy citizen of the place, has¬ 
tened to meet him as a host, and offered rupees 262312 for the enter¬ 
tainment of the royal force, at the rate of a rupee per head. The 
prince accepted the offer, and was highly pleased with the Sayed, 
and soon returned the favour by appointing the Sayed’s sons gover¬ 
nors of different provinces. These were six in number. The first and 
the eldest Mir Abdul Baki Shah was posted at Ajmer; the second Mir 
Abdul Wahid Shah at Multan; the third Mir Abdur Razak Shah at 
Bakhar (Sukkur); the fourth Mir Abu-Bakar Shah at Swistan(Sehvan) 
the fifth Mir Sharfuddin chose to remain at home and superintend 

*See note to page 25 
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the family affairs; while the sixth Mir Haider Shah, along with his 
venerable father, were taken as courtiers by the Emperor; and they 
accompanied him to the Interior of Hindustan. After some time had 
passed, Sayed Haider Shah, with the permission of his father and the 
Emperor, started on an excursion to visit his brothers. He came to 
Sindh and made a long halt at Halla, and was treated as a guest by 
the head man of that village, Shah Mohammad son of Daria Khan 
Halla; Halla being the name of the tribe living in the village. About 
this time, the ruler of the place Miran Mohammed had fined these 
people a sum of 500 rupees, for some breach of order, and as they 
were rather in poor circumstances and could not easily pay the fine, 
they were in a great anxiety about it. Sayed Haider Shah came out 
most charitably to their help and paid 500 rupees to Shah Moham¬ 
mad, who remitted the sum to the ruler. This and similar other acts 
of kindness on the part of this good Sayed were acknowledged most 
gratefully by the Halla people; and as the Sayed belonged to a noble 
family, they attempted to connect the Sayed with themselves by re¬ 
lationship. Accordingly, a marriage was arranged between him and a 
daughter of Shah Mohammad. This girl’s name was Fatimah, and as 
the name of Sayed Haidar’s mother was also Fatimah, out of decency 
they called her Bibi Sultan. Thus settled, Sayed Haidar lived on 
quietly in the midst of his new relatives. After he had been one year 
and five months at Halla, he was startled by the unpleasant news of 
his father’s death; and he forthwith proceeded to Herat, leaving his 
wife with her parents, as she was in the family way. He left with her, 
as tokens of affection, a valuable seal-ring, a dagger set with precious 
stones and a maid-servant, whom he had brought from Herat, with 
instructions that if the child born be a boy, he should be given his 
father’s name viz—Mir Ali, and the tokens left be handed over to him 
when he had passed his minority; but if the child born be a girl, they 
should call her Fatimah after his mother. Sayed Haidar while at 
Herat, used to be in communication with his wife and her relations. 
After he had spent 3 years and 27 days at Herat, just when he was 
about to start for Sindh, he suddenly got ill and died, leaving there 
two other sons, -Sayed Muhammad and Sayed Hussain, - to whose 
lot thus fell a rich estate by inheritance. As for Bibi Sultan, four 
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u U HeDarturc to Herat, she was brought to 

months after her hus Q f Mjr A |j was given. When 

bed of a male-chi , to w o ^ ^ dagger were handed over to 
he grew to hb maturity, the * d tions . After a f ew year,, 
him, in accordance with h s fa herons., ^ ^ 

H Jt^put up with hi, 

and Sayed Husuin, who treated him very kindly at first, but when he 
began to ask for a share of his father’s property, they turned to ques- 
tion his birth and right. Young Mir Ali put forth the ring the dagger 
and the maid-servant as evidence. The suit came ‘° * * , e Kazi - 

by whose decision a little less than one-third of his father s P r °P'rty 
was given to Sayed Mir Ali. He did not further tarry there but left for 
Sindh in the company of one of his uncles Sayed Sharfuddin, who 
died soon after his arrival at Sindh. Subsequently Sayed Mir Ali 
married and got two sons, one, Sayed Sharfuddin, by his Halla wife, 
and another Sayed Ahmad by his Turk wife. Sayed Sharfuddin lived 
separate after his marriage; but Sayed Ahmed continued living in the 
same house along with his father till the death of the latter. The des¬ 
cendants of the one are still known to be Sharaf Pota, and those of 
the other Miran-Pota. These two branches of the Sayed family still 
live in the village known as Muta-allawi( )* situated midway bet¬ 
ween Haidarabad and Bhit. This village was originally inhabited by a 
tribe known as Chang, who formed a part of the force, with which 
Muhammad bin Kassim, the son-in-law of Hujaj bin Yusif marched 
to Sindh, during the Khalifate of Walid bin Abdul Malak Marwan, 
about the year A.H. 87. 


These Sayeds of Muta-allawi used to live, from time to time, like pri¬ 
vate gentlemen, owned rich estates, and were more or less treated 
like spiritual guides (Pirs) by the neighbouring people. 

It was from these Sayed that our poet Shah Abdul Latif descend¬ 
ed. He was the son of Sayed Habib Shah, grandson of Sayed Abdul 
Kudus Shah, great-grandson of Sayed Jamal Shah, and great-great- 

•now known as Matiari ( ) f a corrupted form of the word. 
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grandson of Sayed Abdul Karim Shah, or Shah Karim, as he is widely 
known, who is a celebrated Pir or Oulia in Sindh, and in whose 
honour and memory as a spiritual head, an annual fair is held at Bulri, 
40 miles from Hyderabad. This spiritual headship is believed to have 
been handed down to, or inherited by this family from the Prophet, 
by succession, not geneologlcally but spiritually, as Pir and Murid. 
(See appendix B)** 

It is said that Shah Abdul Latif’s father Habib Shah, for several years 
after his marriage, had no issue. Anxious to have some child he went 
to some living saint, and asked for his blessings. The saint assured 
him that he would soon get a son who would himself be one of the 
saints of the world. After an year or so the Sayed got a son whom he 
called Abdul Latif, but he died in childhood. He got another son by 
another wife, whom he named Jamal Shah, and whose descendants 
up to this day occupy the masnad. He got a third son by his first 
wife, to whom he once more gave the name of Abdul Latif. This was 
our poet. Habib Shah had two daughters; one was married to a Sayed 
of the family of Musa Muta-allawi,and they got a number of daugh¬ 
ters and one son Fakirullah, who died in childhood and another was 
given in marriage to a Sayed of the family of Samaani, and was 
afterwards the mother of Misri Shah. 

On his mother’s side, Shah Abdul Latif was descended from Makh- 
dum Arabi Dayaneh,* whose mausoleum can be seen on the eastern 
side of the old Hal la village. 

Strange tales are related about the childhood of Shah Abdul Latif. 

“Note: In the manuscript book ) complied by the grandson of 

Makhdum Nuh, celebrated Pir of Halla, a cursory notice is taken of Shah 
Abdul Latif, not as a poet but as a spiritual guide. The author states that pro- 
perly speaking there are only three saints (murshids) in the whole of Sindh; 
viz Makhdum Nuh, at Halla; Makhdum Bilal at Baghhan in Dadu TaJuka, and 
Makhdum Lai Shahbaz (Sayed Usman Marwandi), at Sehwan. According to 
this author Shah Abdullatif cannot be called a munhid, but a Darwnhi Kami. 

* Dayaneh is the name of a tribe living round about Bhit up to this day. 
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Nur Muhammad Bhati Waiwala was the teacher with whom Sh^ 
commenced his alphabet : “Say Alif” asked the teacher, pointing at th e 
first letter. “Alif” repeated the pupil. “Say Be”, proceeded the tea. 
cher. “There is no Be”, said the child. The master repeated the same 
letter over again, but the answer was the same. Hefrowned^he scowl* 
ed, but to no effect. The child was then taken back to Habib Shah 
who was informed of the case. The father, understanding the true 
meaning of his child’s obstinacy, got up from his seat, and fondly 
embraced his son, saying “you are right, child, quite right; but the 
world requires that lessons be taught in this way”. Generally it is be^ 
lieved that he had no education, and that all the learned sayings and 
allusions found in his work are the result of a sort of inspiration. We 
shall discuss this point at some other place. We may simply remark 
here that external tuition he had certainly very little beyond the ordi¬ 
nary village-school curriculum. 

From his youth Shah had peculiar ways about him. His habits were 
more or less solitary. He was subject to fits, which occasionally came 
upon him in the midst of mirth and laughter and he would sit like a 
statue with his head down, in gloomy thoughts, as if some sudden 
calamity had befallen him. Often he went out to jungles and would 
not return home for a day or two. One evening he is said to have 
been playing hide-and-seek with the children of the village and he 
hid himself in the hollow of a big tree close by. Here one of those fits 
came upon him. All the other children went away, after they had 
done playing, without noticing his absence. Here he remained for 
three days and some say for seven days. His father was looking for 
him here and there, till he came, for the third or fouth time to the 
spot where the tree stood. He could see a piece of cloth hanging 
out from the hollow of the tree, which was almost covered up with 
sand flying about the place. The father at once knew that the boy 
was there and fully believed that he was dead and buried there. He 
approached the tree and cried out: 
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That is to say, “The wind has been blowing and has covered up the 
body (of my child)”. Shah Abdul Latif was startled from his stupor 
by the voice and he replied in a corresponding verse: 

» • T • " ■ *• •• * 


That is, “he is breathing still in order to have a sight of his beloved 
friend*. This and similar other facts show further that he had taken 
to speak in verses from his childhood. 

His solitary habits naturally made him very fond of travelling 
abroad, not to see cities and towns but hills and valleys. He generally 
went out on his circuit in the rainy season and passed the remaining 
part of the year at his native place. He liked the company of Hindu 
Jogi and Sanyasi Fakirs and wandered with them in disguise for 
months together in the Ganja hills towards the south of Haiderabad 
and the mountains of Las Bela, forming the frontier between Sindh 
and Baluchistan. He is said to have been in the company of these 
Fakirs for full three years. Several times he visited Lahut, Nani and 
Sappar Sakhi, which are considered to be holy places. Nani is 
situated near the foot of the hill named Harbo. Mohamedans of Las 
Bela give the following account of Nani. She was a maid servant of 
Ali, the famous cousin and sori-in-law of the Prophet Muhammad. 
She once requested her master to help her, so that she may darken 
the faces of infidels up to the day of judgement She received the 
blessing and was since dead and buried here. The Hindu pilgrims who 
visit the place shave their heads and beards and it is believed that 
for three days their faces appear to be black, although really they 
may be very fair. Her tomb is a stony heap at the foot of a hill on 
the other side of which rages the sea. Through this hill are visible a 
few small holes opening near the tomb and when the tide rises, a 
whistling sound comes out of these, followed by a gush of water. The 
pilgrims believe that Nani is blessing them; but if no sound comes 


♦This particular spot is close to Bhit and is visited by pilgrims. 
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out, they are mortified to think that Nani h offended with them and 
they are asked by the keepers to give charity to them to appease 
her wrath. They often pour milk on her tomb, and are ever anxious 
that it should continue wet with it, at least during their stay there.* 

Sappar is another personage of this sort. He was a ruler of Las Bela 
and was descended from Abu-Lahab, an uncle of the Prophet 
Muhammad. (For his lineage, see Appendix C). He was well-known 
for his liberality, like Hatim Tai and was on that account called 
Sakhi ( (jf* ) i.e. generous and considered to be a holy being. Sixty 
of Sap par’s descendants ruled at Las Bela and were succeeded by the 
Gunga people, three of which tribe occupied the throne, the last 
being Ibrahim Gunga. This man was deprived of his rulership by 
Malak Pahar Khan, of the tribe of Numrias, who ruled the country 
for 60 years and was succeeded by his son MaJak Izat Khan, whose 
tomb stands towards the west of Kotri on the Indus. From Izat Khan 
the country of I as came into the hands of Jam Ali Khan Kounrejo 
and it still continues to be in the hands of a member of the same 
family. The tomb of this Sappar Sakhi is situated a few yards to the 
west of the city of Bela, the headquarters of the ruler, and is visited 
by pilgrims from different parts of the country. 

It was these hilly places that Shah Abdul Latif visited in disguise along 
with other Fakirs. His motive seems to have been no other than to 
mix with these people; be acquainted with their life and fathom 
their faith and belief in God. He has made several allusions to these 
in his Risalo (Vide Sur Ramkali and Sur Pirbhati). 


•A sort of duty (2 Rs. per head) is levied from all the pilgrims by the ruler of Las. 
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CHAPTER II 


As Shah Abdul Latif commenced making acquaintance with different 
people, he got ample opportunities to show his original true worth. 
The mistaken ideas of the ordinary illiterate people about their deity 
only made him a firm believer in the one true God. His sensible con¬ 
versation, his poetical genius, his quiet and harmless mode of life 
drew tne attention and admiration of many at an early age and fur¬ 
ther, his being a Sayed, commanded that respect and obedience 
which good Mohamedans are ready to give to their Prophet’s descen¬ 
dants. People commenced to be his murids or followers, during his wild 
travels. We have seen that he had been to the country adjacent to the 
western frontier of Sindh. We find that latterly he had been to the 
country bordering the Eastern frontier of Sindh too, viz - Jesalmer. 
He had been invited by a Murid of his to go there and pass a day with 
him. Shah promised to go, but something or other hindered him, for 
some time, from going. They relate that after some days, Shah went 
to that Murid’s house, with two or three of his followers. The man 
received them gladly, seated them, and went out with his wife to 
consult how to entertain their master, as they themselves had nothing 
to eat, and had not a pie with them to make the necessary purchases. 
“Be not anxious”, said the wife after some consideration, “I can see 
but one way to get out of this difficulty and be able to please our 
murshid”. “And what is that, dear?” asked the husband, who was 
very anxious for the noble guest he had left behind. I know, said 
the woman, “there is a Hindu in the town who loves me extremely, 
and has been long trying his best to win me but I have been rejecting 
his advances disdainfully. If, now, I go to him, he will be overjoyed 
to see me and I can get sufficient for entertaining our dear master”. 
The man, over anxious to please his murshid, went so far as to carry 
his wife on his shoulders, as it had rained very hard about the time 
and left her near the house of the Hindu. The woman entered the 
house all of a sudden. Consider the joy of the so-long-rejected lover 
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to see his sweet-heart coming to him of her own accord. He ran up 
to her and asked her, with surprise, the meaning of so much kindness 
in such a wet weather, while so long she had been hating him. The 
simple woman candidly told him that their murshid had become 
their guest and they had nothing at home to treat him with; that at 
her suggestion her husband had brought her to the place to get some¬ 
thing to please their murshid. The good Hindu was startled to her all 
this — such a firm belief in murshid!. He immediately gave a handful 
of rupees and some silken robes to the woman and called her his 
sister. Subsequently, that Hindu is said to have become a murid of 
Shah. When Shah Abdul Latif came to know what had passed for his 
sake, he exclaimed: 

if 

"Praise be to the women of Jesa/mer, who prostituted themselves in 
the name of God; they will never be contaminated by any impurities, 
O Latif; they kept up the terms of love and friendship in this world, 
as well as secured the meeting of their beloved friend (God) in the 
next. ” 

After his return from Jesalmer, Shah Abdul Latif once more visited 
Nani in the company of Sanyasis and this time, he had a quarrel 
with them and the keepers of Nani’s tomb for not observing the cere¬ 
monies properly. Whereupon he broke with them and took his way 
to Thatta, along the hills, travelling alone. In one of these hills, he is 
said to have heard some one repeating that line of his, which occurs 
in Section 9. Sur Abr 


i.c. during this season I shall walk on to Punhun all alone (said on 
behalf of Sasui.) Shah went up to him in a cave, bade him time and 
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asked him what he was about. The man told him that he was a 
camelman and had undertaken to carry some bales of goods belong¬ 
ing to some merchants, along with two other friends; that they had 
happened to pass by some village near Halla, where Fakirs were sing¬ 
ing verses, of which he had caught one and that had touched his soul 
to such an extent that he had thought he was going to be mad; that 
he gave up his camels to his friends and himself had been repeat¬ 
ing that line and loitering from place to place. Shah asked him if he 
would have him to complete the whole stanza for his sake. The man 
appearing anxious for it, Shah said, 

aL* Opjy~ I Si 


"But there are so many hills and steep cliffs In the way and sharp 
thorns as harmful as gallows”. 

The man grew worse on hearing this second line and entreated Shah 
to go on without delay and so Shah gave him the third and last line 


“If / carry the love of my friend with me, lam not alone, but have a 
companion with me”. 

No sooner was this line uttered than the man fell down senseless and 
was no more. Shah buried him at the place, and felt very much for 
him and ever afterwards admired that man for his truthfulness to his 
God and to his soul. The tomb is often visited by the people passing 
by those hills. 

Shah came to Thatta, where he made several acquaintances in the 
highest cj;4*s. Prominent among these was Makhdum Muhammad 
Muin, commonly known as Makhdum Tars, who was a religious man 
and a leatned doctor of the time. This man liked the company of 
Shah Abdul Latif so much that he often, afterwards, went to Bhit 
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to sec him, and was visited by him in return. Shah Abdul Latlf was 
present when this man expired in A.D. 1747.* 

Shah Abdul Latif was now a grown up youth of twenty-one. His father 
was still living. He now tried to settle down at one place and to lead an 
austere life. He had his followers crowding round him day by day. 

He quietly went on doing nothing but repeating prayers, observing 
long long fasts and passing days in jungles, all alone. His father’s 
family had been living for some years at a village called Kotri of 
Mughul Beg Mirza, which was 5 miles to the south of the site of pre¬ 
sent Bhit. it is no more now; but traces of the old town are still visi¬ 
ble. This personage was a big man of the time and was descended 
from the Arghiun family. He continued to be friendly to Habib Shah, 
the father of Shah Abdul Latif. If any person in the Mughul family 
fell ill or was in difficulty, this venerable Sayed was called to give 
his blessings, as they had a firm belief in his piety. One day, Mirza 
Mughul Beg* daughter fell ill and they called Habib Shah in the usual 
way but he being unwell, they asked his son Shah Abdul Latif to go. 

Shah complied with their request. He found the girl covered up in 
clothes, as they would not let her be seen by any stranger, it was a 

great and an exceptional honour done to these Sayeds that they were 
allowed to enter their house and sit so close to the pardah ladies. 

Shah Abdul Latif caught the girl* little finger in his hand and said 
that the person whose finger was touched by a Sayed should be safe 
from all the viccisitudes of life and troubles of his world; 
if she was given away to a Sayed and lived with him. These 
unexpected words greatly excited the Mirza and all the Mughuls 
present They quietly dismissed Shah Abdul Latif for his ap¬ 
parent rudeness and thenceforth ceased to have any regard 
even for his old father. They tried further to do them some 
harm on that account, as they took the behaviour of Shah as 
a breach of etiquette and a direct insult. These Mughuls were 

*A mention of this fact is made by in his book called cdfl*' 

jJSbSJl The verses showing the date of this man's death, by Abjad, are thus 
given by him and which give the 

figure 1160 A.H. which is equivalent to AD. 1747. 

[ 
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proverbially jealous in their concern with their ladies. They never 
allowed litters of their ladies to be carried on male camels, never 
engaged male watermen for their houses, never gave the clothes of 
their ladies to be washed by male washermen. It was an extraordi¬ 
nary thing altogether that they had allowed the finger of the girl to 
be held by Shah Abdul Latif in his hand. An implied request on the 
part of Shah for her hand, such as it was, must certainly have driven 
Mirza Mughul Beg and his party to madness. He, therefore, now and 
then annoyed the Sayeds so much that the latter with their followers 
off passing by the house of the Mughuls for fear of being ill- 
treated. The people of the tribe of Bhati and others, who had been 
so long attached to these Sayeds, now, at the instigation of these in¬ 
fluential Mughuls, began to ill-treat them. They were, therefore, 
obliged to leave Kotri and shift to a new place to the north of it. The 
traces of the latter village are still to be seen on the old site. 

A few months after this event, some thieves of the tribe of Dal hap¬ 
pened to break into the houses of these Mughuls, at a time when 
most of the male members had been out on some business. They 
stole away a good deal of property belonging to them. When the 
Mughuls came to know this, they ran after them. Shah Abdul Latif, 
who lived in the neighbourhood of the village, thought it proper to 
join them with his band of followers to find out and arrest the thieves; 
but the Mughuls declined his offer. Shah repeated his request, saying 
that if he was killed in the conflict that might ensue with the robbers, 
they would have cause to be jolly, but if he returned alive, he had 
only performed a duty, binding on a neighbour to help a neighbour. 
But Mughul Beg Mirza obstinately prevented him from joining them, 
first by cool words, then by threats of injury and finally by a harsh 
abusive language. Shah Abdul Latif then uttered a couplet which was 
a sort of curse:- 

meaning "O Beg, you have ceased to be a ruler at Kotri; / trust In 

j 
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God that you will be killed by Da/s". This prediction of Shah proved 
to be too true; for almost all the Mughuls who pursued the thieves, 
were slaughtered by them and never returned home. This was in the 
year A.D. 1713. A young son of Mughul Beg remained whom in 
childhood they had called by the name of Gola. Those who were 
left behind, including the ladies, now attributed this sad event to the 
displeasure of the Sayeds. They thought over it; they trembled; they 
repented; and now they unitedly called the Sayeds to be reconciled 
to them. This was very easily done. And to draw the two still closer, 
the same girl, the daughter of the late Mughul Beg Mirza, whose 
name was Sayedah Begum, was given in marriage to Shah Abdul Latif, 
who on the previous occasion, had touched her finger. This girl was 
one of the most virtuous and clever ladies of the time. She was a fit 
match for Shah Abdul Latif. She performed her prayers most regular¬ 
ly, read the Quran morning and evening, observed fasts and did the 
household work with her own hands. A few months after her mar¬ 
riage she was in the family way. Once, about this time, a Fakir of 
Shah Abdul Latif’s came breathing hard and perspiring into his pre¬ 
sence. Shah asked him what the matter was. The Fakir replied that as 
the Shah’s lady was in the family way, she had felt inclined to eat a 
palla fish and that he had gone running to fetch it for her, from 
some distance. “Such a child”, said Shah Abdul Latif, not liking the 
idea, “who, while still in the womb, gives such a trouble to my poor 
Fakirs, how cruel will he be to them when he comes out; let him dis¬ 
appear in the womb, I do not want such a child; these Fakirs are 
children to me”. It is said that the lady never gave birth to the child 
and did never conceive again. * 
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CHAPTER III 


Shah Abdul Latif was now peculiarly circumstanced. As it has already 
been said people were pouring in from all quarters to be his follow¬ 
ers an e was a ready considered to be a murshid or spiritual guide, 
uc a rumour could not continue unnoticed by certain big people 

roun > t ^ ie P* acc » who were themselves anxious to pass as 
murshids. What made these persons jealous, was that most of their 
o owers e their side and joined Shah, admiring his good nature 
and superhuman power. These persons were the Pirs of Halla, the 
descen ants of Mukhdum Nuh, of whom mention has been made 
somewhere above. Of this line Mir Pir Panj Pageh was then on the 
gaddi. Next to them were the Sayeds residing at Muta-allawi, who 
were Shah’s kith and kin. These men did not like the idea of seeing 
an upstart called a murshid and carry a long train of followers 
with him. It was owing to the ill-will of these kinsmen of his that 
Habib Shah and his whole family had left their native place, Muta- 
allawi, long before this and removed toBhainpur and Kotri.The last 
but not least of Shah’s enemies was Mian Nur Muhammad Kalhora, 
the ruler of Sindh, who was both a temporal head and a spiritual 
guide already. In fact all the Kalhora rulers served in both these 
capacities. Their chief city in those days was Khuda-abad on the river 
Indus, whose bed then lay about the place. With these three hostile 
parties Shah Abdul Latif had to pull on with a great deal of difficulty. 
Often they attempted to kill him, but as he was a firm believer in 
God and a predestinarian, and was guided by a sort of instinct or 
inspiration, he escaped safely, and often creditably. The following 
few anecdotes will show the truth of the above statements. 


Shah Abdul Latif used to visit the tomb of his grandfather Shah Karim, 
in whose memory an annual fair was held at Bulri. The tomb then 
stood under a big tree of jar (jlf )*. It occurred to him to get a 


‘Salvadora Oboides. 
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. lilt over the tomb. He, therefore, cut off the tree, of 
mausoleum b any person broke a twig, he was sur t 

*° He^hen went to Multan to bring some glazed Kashi bricks 
T' lathe mausoleum with. He returned after some time with these 
materials and was sailing home in a boat by the river Indus. When the 
boat came close to Khuda-abad the boatmen cast anchor to take 
some rest there. Crowds of people came from the city to pay a visit 
to Shah Abdul Latif. A man brought a pot of majun , a mixture of valu¬ 
able pearls and confection, as a present from the ruler of Sindh. Shah 
received it and there and then asked a boatman to throw it in the 
river. The messenger remonstrated saying that it was a valuable thing, 
but Shah would not listen to him. The contents of the pot were 
thrown down, and whoever happened to drink water about the 
place died from the poison. His reply now to the messenger was, - 
“Tell your master that if we would have partaken of his present, only 
a handful of persons would have been benefited by it; now let all 
the creatures of God from here to the sea, be benefited by it”. 


i 

I 

i 

He then came to Bulri, and in the course of a few months got the 
mausoleum built. After it was completed, he put a brick by the side 
of the door with the word Latif over it. He then came to Dandi,a 
town not far from the place. When Abdul Wasi, who was then on the 
gadi at Bulri came to see the mausoleum. He saw the brick bearing 
the word Latif. “What”, said he, “does Abdul Latif wish to turn out 
the heir to and the owner of this place?”. He ordered the brick to be 
removed and thrown away, and another plain one to be put up ins¬ 
tead, which can still be seen. The rejected brick was carried to Shah 
Abdul Latif by Muhammad Salah, a relation of Abdul Wasi but friend¬ 
ly to Shah. Shah was very much annoyed. He asked Muhammad 
Saleh to pull out a young plant that was standing near there. He did 
so and only three roots came out. Shah told him that three of his 
descendants would occupy the masnad and would succeed Abdul 

“ , u t r VCd t0 true * ^ or ^bdul Wasi soon died without issue, 
er Shah son of Muhammad Saleh occupied the gadi, which 
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next came to his son and cranHc™ 

line. n< * then P 358 *^ on to some other 

Mian Nur Muhammad Kalhora nn. a 

ing him to his residence DretenH* 5601 ^' S mCn 10 ' nv ' t ' 
been anxious to pay his resoecu /"t the 53016 t ‘ me ***** hc had 
accepted the invitation and went oter'to '° *" te ? Un him ‘ Shah 
the entertainment was over and Shah "" ° n th * fixed day " Aft * r 
highness presented to him a beautif, i 8 ° l Uf> *° Uke hiS leave ’ his 
it. This animai was ve™ misZ^ T * g °' den Saddleover 

and had already killed some men T ^ h * had never been broken 
present was made evidently with th' °k vent ured to ride her. The 

Latif should meet with a rim larft^lTh V ‘ eW ** Shah Abdul 

thanks, and presently put him Jn nt ! * *ZT ** W ' th 

the secret wamina J P ,, ,nto the notwithstanding 

* Z , well ' wishers ° f his. He is said to have or 

dered the removal of the reins anH r ~A u 

with an electric speed and ^^"1* £ ***** 

sent after him but none overtook him. After a while he brought 

back the ™re, and left her breathing hard and perspiring, before his 

h'ghnes. Mir Muhammad now repented of his folly and publicly 

h l P t rd0n- Shah W “ then asked wh V he had removed the 

relnS ^ h J ■ ’ 131(1 h *’ " When my reins are in the hands of that all- 
powerful Being, would it be right for me to hold the reins of the 

animal under me, in my hands; those too I left to Him” This 
observation touched the noble Kalhora deeply and his hostility then- 
ceforth began to decrease. 


Once upon a time, Makhdum Mir Pir Panj Pageh of Halla was going 
out for shikar, with his party, in a boat, sailing along the Sangra 
Canal. They happened to see a Fakir of Shah Abdul Latif’s party sit¬ 
ting on the bank with his dog. The Pir wanted to have the dog, and 
asked the Fakir for it. The latter refused to give it, and he was beaten 
soundly and deprived of the dog. The Fakir brought the complaint 
to his friends who determined with one voice to go and wait at the 
Place till the return of the Pir, when they would forcibly take back 
their dog. They did so and succeeded in resecuring the dog. The Pir 
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a « h<» reached Haifa he began to 
„ot wild at this treatment As attack an d kill Shah 

collect his party and ^ l ^ he n ^ t d y carried t0 shah who told 
Abdul Latlf and his followers. The news . must 

his Fakirs not to feel uneasy about it, as what w 

L*. h. w™* «.<- >“ 

Fakir would come there with a bundle of Stic s a ’ 

left his sticks with them, they should be sure of the 
coming conflict, but if he went away with them, then the case as 
hopeless. When the hour arrived, a madman did come there with a 
bundle of sticks, and leaving it there, went away. All were now sure 
of their success, and were anxious for the morrow. e morning 
broke, and a crowd of people with Mir Pir at their head came 
out ready to commence fighting. Mir Pir’s Khalifa or vicegerent 
Ismail Sodhar remaining absent rather long, the Pir sent his men 
one after another to call him. At last he appeared with a veil on. 
The Pir asked him what the reason of his appearing in that strange 
fashion was; and removing his veil, he found that he had shaved his 
head and beard and had blackened his face. All were surprised to see 
the biggest Khalifa of the Pir in that wretched condition. They 


asked the reason. The Khalifa replied: "If I refuse to go and fight 
on the side of the Pir, I shall be considered disloyal, if, however, I 
obey him and fight against a Sayed, I shall have to rise on the day of 
re-surrection with a black face, and stand in the presence of God and 
his Prophet; I, therefore, thought it better to punish myself, with 
my own hands, in the same way, even in this world." All were 
ashamed of themselves, including the Pir, and they turned back with 


repentance. 


An old lady, Bibi Lai by name, a member of the Sayed family of 
Muta-allawi,is said to have been in favour of Shah Abdul Latif’s party 
and to have had a firm belief in Shah’s good nature and superhuman 
power. She often went to him without the knowledge of her rela¬ 
tions, and rendered him all the service that she could do. One day, 
while this old lady was at Shah’s place, her two brothers coming to 
know of her absence, followed her with axes and swords to kill 
her and Shah. Some one ran to inform the latter of the Sayeds’ com- 
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ing. Bibi Lai commenced crying fearing the ill consequences that 
might ensue, and requested Shah to shift for himself; as she was al¬ 
ready very old, and was ready to die for his sake. But Shah comfor¬ 
ted her and made her sit by him. There the two brothers rushed in 
sword in hand. They were so highly excited that they lost their sen¬ 
ses and began to rave like madman. They fought with and were about 
to kill each other. Bibi Lai perceiving that that might be the result of 
Shah’s displeasure and moved by sisterly affection rose and cried out 
for help. Some men were ordered to take them back to Muta-allawi. 
These two brothers thenceforth, continued insane till the end of 
their life. 

On another occasion, one Sayed Ajan, a Khalifa of Makhdum Nuh’s 
was sent from Muta-allawi with express orders from Pir Panj Pageh to 
take a number of people with him and fight against Shah Abdul 
Latif. Before he reached Shah’s village, a distance of a couple of 
miles only, he suddenly got ill on the way and fell down. He was put 
on a cot and carried back. That very night he expired, and his tomb 
now stands about a mile from the new village of Halla. 

Such was, then, the treatment that Shah Abdul Latif and his party 
were receiving at the hands of his neighbours, and such the result 
of his displeasure towards them. This could not but confirm his follo¬ 
wers in the belief that he possessed some superhuman power. Even 
his enemies feared him much, and by and by found means to secure 
his favour and be reconciled to him. 

We have shown above that Shah Abdul Latif’s forefathers used to be 
at Muta-allawi at first; subsequently, as one or other of the family 
grew into importance and claimed to be a spiritual head of the peop¬ 
le, others became jealous of him, and treated him very unkindly and 
this obliged him to remove to some other place. Thus Shah Karim 
removed to Bulri; Habib Shah removed from Bulri to Bhainpur and 
then to Kotri of Mughul Beg and other places. After his marriage at 
Kotri Shah Abdul Latif began to think of removing to a new place. 
In one of his solitary strolls, he had come to a spot which he had 
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found quite to his curious taste. There were heaps of sand there, and 
a thick jungle with pools of water round about, a fit place of monas¬ 
tics. It was called Bhit, which word literally means nothing more 
than heaps of sand. There was a legend attached to the place too It 
is said that when Makhdum Nuh of Halla and Shah Karim o ulri 
were living, there was a great deal of intimacy between t em. ne 
day Shah Karim was going to visit Makhdum. He halted in the way 
about this spot, close to the Sangra canal. He ordered that a piece o 
ground be cleared of thick grass, and then he calle a ^ re ^* n ° 
join him in saying prayers. They asked him the reason, e a 
from among his descendants one would come to t a 
God and be known for his pious mind and poetical genius, and that 
the spot would be his burial ground. The place was about our mi es 
from new Halla. This spot Shah Abdul Latif with his followers o en 
resorted to in order to lead an austere life in communion and prayers 
and observance of fasts. He commenced a hard work at it. As the 
high ground was all sandy, he and his followers dug out fresh hard 
earth from some distance, carried it on their heads, shoulders and 
put it over the sand to make the ground firm. This work went on 
for days together to the amusement of all the neighbouring people. 
Shah at last succeeded in burrowing a small room underground, and 
building two rooms over it. Beside these he built one more room 
for his parents and a small mosque. For his followers and Fakirs he 
marked out on the ground a line for their rooms which they made in 
a very short time. While these Fakirs were working here, they were 
once seen by Makhdum Mir Pir of Halla who happened to pass by 
the place in all his pomp and glory. He asked the Fakirs what they 
were doing. They told him that they were going to bu.ld a new 

village at Bhit. The Pir remarked contemptuously £ 

“Rhit breaks wind” meaning that it makes a useless noise. The matter 
„ hroueht to the notice of Shah Abdullatif, who only smiled and 

sc, -*nd, «... * - *» 

stomachs that pass wind, but those that are full. 

Ahmit this time while Shah Abdul Latif was one day working in his 
new mosque, breaking clods of earth with an axe, a man, a mur. 
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of his, arrived from some distant town. He presented a stone to him 
in which existed the chemical power of changing base metals Into 
gold. Shah received it and after a while, as he was handling it to see 
what it was like, It fell down on his axe and changed it into gold.* 

Shah went on with his work, but gold being a softer metal than iron, 
it would not serve the purpose very well. He threw aside both the axe 
and the stone, observing "From a worldly man nothing profitable 
would come out. This man, here, gave me something that has render¬ 
ed my axe useless and has hindered me from breaking the clods ." 
The same man returned after a few days hoping to see Shah in better 
circumstances; but to his great surprise he found him working in the 
same old style. Before he spoke to him, Shah told him that his pre¬ 
sent had only proved to be a mischief and a hindrance. The man was 
loud in praise of the stone and its wonderful peculiarities, but 
Shah would not have it; and he threw the stone and the axe to him 
to take them away. 

This place, Bhit, then, was the favourite resort of Shah Abdul Latif 
and his followers. For months together he used to come and pass 
his time here singing hymns, and playing at musical instruments, 
of which, by the bye, he had become very fond. But about this time 
an event occurred in his family which saddened him for some time. It 
was his old father’s death. Shah Abdul Latif himself happened to be 
at Kotri, when his father’s message reached him calling him to see 
him in his last moments. “Tell my dear father,” said he to the mes¬ 
senger. “not be anxious about it. I am with him; I shall follow him. 
And I have made a vow never to be sorry at the Divine Will; so if I go 
and see him expiring, my mind must needs be moved, and the vow be 
broken. Assure him that my corpse also will be washed at the same 

*Such stones were believed to exist in some part of the hills called Ganjo Takar, 
in the days of the Kalhoras. Once an elephant belonging to some ruling 
Kalhora is said to have got loose and run to these hills dragging his chain 
behind him. When he was caught again, the chain was found to be all gold 
instead of iron. People were sent in search of the stone which had such a 
wonderful effect in it, but all in vain. 
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,pot whcrt* hli will ho; and tell him further to ask hi* people to bury 
him at Bhit, to the headslde of Mahmud Shah*, as I shall be burled 
to the footslde of his tomb". It Is said that his father sent the follow- 

ing couplet as a message to him:- 

. yejUy>- C.W- - 

“Whose love has detained you, when / have been anxiously looking 
for you; whatever you have to do after my death, do It my dear, 
during my lifetime". 


To this Shah sent this reply :- 




“Be not sorry to think that you go ahead; although, apparently / am 
away, our grave (or rather, our washing-place) Is really the same." 


The messenger returned and the old Sayed expired very quietly. This 
was in the year 1144 of the Hijri Era or A.D. 1742** His mausole¬ 
um stands at Bhit about 8 paces to the north of Shah Abdul Latif’s. 


Soon after his father's death Shah Abdul Latif removed his kit and 
all his family members to Bhit. A big lawa or tamarisk tree stands at 
the place, where he is said to have first put up a sheet of cloth, and 
seated the ladies, till the rooms were set in order. Another old tree of 


♦This Mahmud Shah was one of the Chief murids of Shah Abdul Latif. He had 
left off all worldly connections and followed Shah only with one earthen jug 
of water for making ablutions. 

** Note: ( (fj&d>LeJ) of Thatta has given the year of this event in an appro¬ 
priate Arabic sentence, the value of the letters composing which, according 
to Abjad amounts to 1155. It is this: -: Sr *• ^ 
which means that Death is a bridge by means of which a friend meets a 
friend. The word friend Is the signification of the Arabic word Habib ( ) 

which happens to be the name of the deceased. 
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Jar stands in the house of khaiif* xi 

of Shah. It is called the grander, ° f th * ° hlef Kha,lfa5 

the place. And a third tree of Klrru"/ ° '* the tree5 round about 
side of the mosque. It Is believed that T aPhV " a) 5ta " d$ by the 
falls down, a death occur | n the fl a branch of thls tree 

these trees, in these huts on tht T. ^ '» WaS Under 
tif passed the last eight yeaR of hi P! ’ tha ‘ Shah Abdul La ' 

has made him live after his death n u" * hat Sa, " tly Style which 

mies were reconciled to h fm 1 ? * hi> Peri ° d ’ mo5t of his ene - 

worth and clung to him as f ° U " d 
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CHAPTER IV 


It is believed that Nur Muhammad Kalhora got his son Ghulam Shah 
through the prayers of Shah Abdul Latif. Once, a dancing ^ Gu| an 
by name, came to pay a visit to and ask blessings from Shah. She 
sang and danced so charmingly that almost all the Fakirs were 
excited to an ecstatic fit, and they were moved to tears by the spirit 
and pathos of the songs. After she had done with her part, she entrea- 
ted Shah to bless her to have a good fate in this world, so t at she 
might live in better circumstances. Shah, in that ecstatic mood b ess- 
ed her, - "Gulan, you will be the wife of the ruler of Sindh, and will 
bear him a son who will be the leader of all the Abbasis' (Kalhoras), 
and will exceed his father in greatness and glory.” While this was the 
state of affairs at Bhit, some one of Shah’s opponents had gone and 
informed Nur Muhammad Kalhora that the people boasted of Shah 
Latif’s piety and religiousness, while on the contrary, he called danc¬ 
ing girls and enjoyed their company. Nur Muhammad sent some ser¬ 
vants to make sure of it and to bring the dancing woman to him, if 
they saw any, so that he might learn the truth himself. Before they 
had arrived at Bhit, Gulan had asked her leave of Shah Abdul Latif. 
"Wait,” said Shah, "till the purchasers arrive for the pearls,” and in 
came the servants of Nur Muhammad and took away Gulan. A sight 
of this charming girl was enough to captivate the heart of the power¬ 
ful Kalhora. He wished for her company, but she would not allow 
him to approach her unless she was lawfully married to him. Nur 
Muhammad having a great passion for her did not hesitate to call 
a Mulla and get the ceremony performed. The issue was Ghulam 
Shah, who succeeded his father to the throne of Sindh. He became a 
Murid of Shah, and it was in his reign that Shah Abdul Latif died. He 
went so far to show his zeal and gratitude that after Shah’s death he 
spent a vast sum of money on the building of his mausoleum on a 
very strong foundation, and ordered that it should be built so high 
that he could see the top of the minaret, morning and evening, from 
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his chief city Khudaabad And 

I . . * Ana ever afterwards he as well as his 

mother used to visit the tomb very regularly. 


It was on the 14th of Safar 116 <; nf th* u~ • c . . 

1751, that Shah Abdul Latif died t,?. «' 5™’ equlvalent t0 A D ' 
,. th nr „ r „,, , . ed- He offered no pangs, nor was his 

i h thev severe illness. He was performing his prayers 

(what they term ^ ) with a sheet of c|oth oyer hjm ^ waJ the 

fas ion wi him, and quietly and calmly he breathed his last in that 

state His age was 63, which was the age of the Prophet Muhammad 

and his cousin All, as noted by the Arabic Chroniclers. A writer of 

some importance assures us that on the day of his death, a number 

of his murids gave up their ghosts, out of excessive grief for his 
separation.** 


The account of the last days of Shah’s life is worth noticing. It was 
only in the last month of his life that Shah Abdul Latif thought of 
going on a pilgrimage to Karbela, to visit the tomb of Imam Hussain 
the son of Ali and the grandson of Muhammad. He started on the 
journey. His first halt was at the village of Wanga Walasa, not very far 
from Bhit. Here some of his relations resided. He and his followers 
were treated very kindly by Jamal Shah, the son of his nephew, who 
became his successor, as will presently appear. Shah Abdul Latif is 
said to have hinted to him of the fact of his succeeding him on his 
‘gadi.’ He showed great affection towards this young man, and at 
bed time made him lie down on the same cot with himself, observing 
that finally they both would have to lie together. He proceeded on 

♦Several verses are given by Persian writers giving the date of his death, by way 
of objad, as is the fashion in the East. Bytf^U/^-^of Thatta:-^ 

also by the same writer: By If of 

Halla, written on a wall of the mosque at '"Bhit:- * 

Note: Dr. Trumpp, therefore, must be wrong in fixing the year of his birth to be 
1680 A.D. and of his death to be 1161 A.H. 

♦♦This is mentioned by () ' n ^‘ s hook called ( ) 
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his journey and after he had travelled for some distance, he met a 
pious man on the way, a murid of his, who remarked to him that it 
was strange that he (Shah) should tell others of Bhit being his burial 
ground while he himself ventured so far in his last days. Shah Abdul 
Latif felt a creeping sensation over his body. He stopped. He ponder¬ 
ed over the matter and without much ado, turned back his steps. 
While returning, he put on black clothes and ordered his followers 
to do the same, and commenced singing the dirges in honour of the 
death of Imam Hussain. It was on this occasion that he composed 
the chapter of Kedaro (jHe was soon at Bhit again. He 
went to his room underground and sat in one long fast and prayer. 
During that period of 21 days, he ate about the quantity of two 
meals only. He then came out; washed himself with full one hundred 
jare of water, covered his head with a sheet of cloth as they do in 
( ) and sat in communion with his soul, while the music was 

being played. This went on for three days continually. Not a muscle 
moved. Not a sigh broke. All were taken up with the grave, sombre 
aspect of affairs and the pathos of the hymns. At last the music > 
stopped. They approached Shah Abdul Latif and found him to be a 
body without soul. No one knew when he had died. Just before these 
three days, he is said to have instructed his followers urgently, to 
wash him, after he was no more, at the particular spot where the 
dead body of his father had been washed, and under a cover that his 
nakedness might be not open to the sight of any person, not even to 
the skies; also, that they should lose no time in burying him after 
his death and then to publish the news of his death. 

His mausoleum was built at the expense of Ghulam Shah Kalhora as 
has been observed above. In the days of Amirs or Talpurs, His High¬ 
ness Mir Nasir Khan got the mausoleum and the mosque repaired, 
and further, intended to build a castle round the place, to put four 
turrets over the tomb and to paint the inside with gold. The work 
had already commenced when he was dethroned by the English and 
the plan was left incomplete, as may be seen even now. His Highness 
elder brother, Mir Nur Mohammad had caused a big well to be sunk 
in the compound and his cousin Mir Muhammad had put up a door 
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W ' th ^ W f u Ch cu m StandS th<!re - ,n f3Ct » the Ta, P UrS had 

a great respect tor the Shah, and it is believed by the followers of 

p irs at Halla, that because the Talpurs had more regard for Shah 

Abdul Latif than for Mukhdum Nuh, they lost their throne. The 

Raja o Jesa mer presented a pair of Kettle-drums tha\ are beaten, 

morning an evening at Shah’s shrine. A fair is held annually on the 

9 th o u aj and on the 14th of Safar to observe the anniversary; 

and it continues for three days. Also, every night preceding Friday, 

his Fakirs meet and sing his poems in the most pathetic tone, and 

people from different towns and villages assemble there to hear the 
son£. 


The death of Shah Abdul Latif left a place vacant, which, under the 
circumstances, required necessarily to be filled up. He had started 
his life apparently as a truant boy. Towards the close of it he had 
innumerable followers who worshipped him like a superhuman being. 
He had his own family and his father’s to support. He had no child¬ 
ren, to whose care he should have left all these. The Fakirs who 
formed the body of his murids must needs have a head. Several can¬ 
didates appeared from amongst his own relations, for the gadi 
at Bhit. The choice fell on Jamal Shah, the son of the late Shah 
Abdul Latif’s nephew* who was living at Wanga Walasa and to 
whom Shah himself had hinted of the fact of his succession 
a few days before his death. He was called from there and 

installed in the gaddi. Ghulam Shah Kalhora, the ruler of Sindh, him¬ 
self had to interfere in the affairs. He called all the candidates to his 
place, and finding that Jamal Shah was so very like the late Shah 
Abdul Latif in features, he could not help deciding in his favour. He 
put the turban over his head and gave him a sword; and afterwards, 
it was through this successor that he ordered the mausoleum to 
be built, supplying him with vast sums of money from time to time, 
secretly, lest the goodwill and charity lose their colour. Another 
event also is said to have gone to prove that Jamal Shah was the righ¬ 
tful heir to the gadi at Bhit. The Shah had a very beautiful mare 

* son of son of fli'JlrV' son of *1the father of 

Shah Abdul Latif. 
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which was in chaise of Fakirs and was seldom ridden by him. Her 
name was Changul. After the death of Shah, she was constantly seen 
shedding tears and would never allow any person to ride her. She was 
so very fond of her master that whenever she was saddled and brou- 
ght to his presence, she moved and danced with a sorts o an is 
ments to express her joy at the sight of her master. She was now sad- 
died in the same way and brought before each of the Saye s w o 
stood candidates for Shah’s gaddi. She would not have the least re¬ 
gard for any of those, but when she came close to Jamal Shah, she 
evidently appeared to have a liking for him, who easily rode her 
out for an exercise. 


Although Jamal Shah thus came to the gadi with general consent, he 
had a party against him, among the very followers of his predecessor. 
It is said that after Shah Abdul Latif’s death; one of his prominent 
Fakirs named Muhammad Alim was in favour of Sayed Sharif Shah, 
the nephew of the late Shah, while another Mahabat Fakir was in 
favour of Jamal Shah. The clothes which the late Shah had on, at 
the time of death, were in the possession of Mahabat. When Jamal 
Shah secured the sanction of the ruler of Sindh to occupy the gadi, 
Mahabat gave him the same clothes to put on and the staff to carry 
in his hands. Seeing these relies, people thronged round Jamal Shah 
and kissed the clothes and cried and paid their obeisance to Jamal 
Shah. The other party, with Muhammad Alim at their head, were 
trying to kill Jamal Shah, who was obliged to carry a bodyguard of 
160 men, chiefly of Salaria tribe. It was long afterwards that all sub¬ 
mitted to him. Even now, at the time of succession, the clothes in¬ 
variably are given in charge of the successors of Mahabat Fakir, who 
was himself a successor of Timar Fakir.* 


\ 


Shah Abdul Latif, after he had been acknowledged to be the spiritual 
head of his party, was obliged to have one or two Khalifas or lieu¬ 
tenants to assist him both in carrying his wishes to his innumerable 
followers and in settling other affairs that required any interference 


♦Shah Jamal died in A.D. 1889 or A.H. 1204. 
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on his part. This post, therefore, had become a post of great honour 
and importance. The last of his Khalifas, during his lifetime, was a 
very good and pious man named Timar. His parents had been murids 
to Shah, and had gone for Haj on a pilgrimage to Mecca and Madina. 
This boy was bom to them there. On their return, the good parents 
presented the boy to Shah as a little murid of his. Shah asked the 
boy what his name was. “Haji Ali” cried the boy in a sweet childish 
tone. “Dear me”, exclaimed Shah, “that is the name of one who is 
the head of all the pious men in the world”, alluding to Ali the Pro¬ 
phet's cousin and son-in-law. ”1” continued Shah, “call you Timar; 
for, when you were bom at Mecca, the Arab women were singing 
this lullaby to their babies: 

aJU\o\ 

This is a nursery rhyme among the Arab women, and like such rhy¬ 
mes in other nations, it is only a combination of good words, without 
any connection. It literally means, "Over the rain, under the palm 
tree, the cows' milk; Bring 0 God, bring O God". The word Timar, 
in the above rhyme means a palm tree. So Shah Abdul Latif remark¬ 
ed, playing a pun on the word, that he called his little murid Timar 
(that he might bring out a good deal of fmit(^i*samar). Hardly 
had this boy reached his majority when Shah Abdul Latif died; but 
he had marked out on the ground the site for his room, as he had 
done, in the case of his other murids. He was given in charge of 
Mokhumuddin Selani, a great divine of the time and a friend of Shah 
Abdul Latif and recommended by Shah to his care. Subsequently in 
his company, Timar grew up to be one of the chief Darweshes. He 
was very clever in singing and playing music. And even now, whoever 
succeeds to this post, remains celibate, as is the way with good 
Darweshes. 
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CHAPTER V 


We shall now speak of Shah Abdul Latif's person and ^acter and 
give some speculations on his spiritual career and poetical genius 
founded on the various accounts that we have been able to gather 

from different sources. 


Shah Abdul Latif was of pretty tall stature, straight and strong y ui- 
It, with a broad chest and a thin waist. He was neither lean nor cor¬ 
pulent. His head was well-shaped, with a broad and a high forehead. 
He had a pleasant face, an acquiline nose, black eyes with a bn lant 
lustre passing into redness, fair and nicely set teeth; black hair and a 
full beard, not longer than the Prophet Muhammad's, which, when 
turned grey in old age, he never coloured, as is an oriental fashion. 
His deportment was calm and equable. He occasionally indulged in 
mild pleasantry, but more commonly he was grave and gloomy, as 
though he were pondering over something. His complexion was 
wheat-coloured, inclined to paleness. He had no ostentation about 
him, put on a very simple dress, generally of deep yellow, colour, 
like that worn by Sufis or Sanyasis. His head dress was a cap of the 
conical shape, with a piece of cloth turned round it, to serve as a sort 
of turban. He put on shoes, but on occasions when he was in his 
melancholy fits, he was barefooted. He slept on a coarse patched 
blanket as his bedding; carried a big staff in his hand when he walked 
about and used a big wooden bowl for receiving food and water, 
what is termed Kajkol(<J>»*£»)and is often carried by Fakirs or ordi¬ 
nary beggars. Almost all of these things are still preserved as relics and 
can be seen by visitors. There is the white conical cap, about a foot 
long, stuffed at the bottom with a piece of cloth, now turned yellow 
for being old; the black turban cloth, about 6 feet long; the overcoat 
in the form of a winding-sheet; of the colour of ochre (jjy) sewn 
with black thread; the blanket; the walking stick or staff in the form 
of the letter T, made of a kind of blackwood, with a sharp iron 
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point; two bowls or Kajko s one made of sandalwood and another 
a white transparent stone; the rosary with big beads; the low planked 
frame in the form o a cot, used for saying prayers on, what they 
term sandal the pair of shoes sewn with their leather pieces 

instead of thread and rather too deep for an ordinary man’s foot; 
and some books besides, of which we shall make a mention some- 
where else. Most of these relics are in the possession of Shah’s Fakirs 
and the Pirs of Halla. The stick is at present possessed by the widow 
of Sayed Alahbakhsh Shah, who is on bad terms with the Sayed on 
the gadi of Bhit. Consequently she does not like to show it to any 
person lest she be deprived of it. Her excuse to ordinary people often 
is that they are not fit for seeing such a thing and to big folks, that 
it is kept concealed in the walls of the building, so that it could not 
be easily taken out. The sandal or the low wooden table can be seen 
in the adjoining rooms to the back of the tomb of Sayed Habib Shah, 
where Shah Abdul Latif used to make ablutions and say prayers. It was 
customary for some days after Shah’s death, with a Fakir of his, 
every morning, to take a tooth-brush and an ewer of water to the 
place as he used to do when Shah was alive. After the Fakir’s death 
that custom was discontinued. 


The intellectual qualities of Shah Abdul Latif were decidedly of an 
extraordinary kind. He had a powerful memory, a vivid imagination, 
and a real poetical genius. He owed but little to education. All the in¬ 
formation that his mind had acquired was by a sort of close obser¬ 
vation and miraculous instinct, which his disciples magnified into a 
superhuman power 

Much has been said about his being illiterate. Most of the people 
and among them the celebrated writer of Thatta, to whom we have 
alluded somewhere else, believe that he never knew beyond the alpha¬ 
bet. (Vide supra-page 6). This much is certain that school education 
he had very little of. But it cannot be doubted that he was self-taught, 
and did possess a good knowledge of the Persian and Arabic lang¬ 
uages. We shall give our reasons for it. There are so many passages 
quoted in his Risalo from the Quran and the Hadis or traditions, 
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that one cannot but believe that he throughly understood them, a |. 
though we cannot now get any manuscript of his. Perhaps he never 
wrote - he never cared for writing. The Risalo was composed piece- 
meal, and was written by his Khalifas and Murids; and this, too, we 
are told, a few days before his death, was thrown by him in the lake 
of Karar, close to Bhit, lest ordinary people should misunderstand 
him and speak ill of him. But he had three manuscript books in his 
possession, which are still handed down to us. These are the Quran; 
the book of Masnawi by Jalaluddin Rumi, the great Sufi poet; and a 
collection of couplets composed by his great-grandfather Shah 
Abdul Karim of Bulri. We cannot find any note made by him or any 
other thing written on these books in his own handwriting. On a page 
of Shah Abdul Karim’s Risalo, which had been in his possession, are 
written a few words by Muhammad Salah, the father of Sayed Haider 
Shah, an occupier of the gadi at Bulri, of which he certifies there that 
he has written them at the express wish and after the dictation of 
Shah Abdul Latif. But there are other independent proofs for this 
point: He has given almost a literal translation of the first couplet 
of the Masnawi in his Risalo, which too, is said to have commenced 
with that couplet but the Fakirs and publishers have rearranged the 
book according to surs or the modes of singing. The Persian couplet 
of Masnawi is this:- 


and the Sindhi couplet of the Risalo is:- 

C. Uj[±=>jS=> <^=\ <jJ=* Joj 

*• • • * • 

It alludes to the pathetic music of the pipe, which as it were, cries 
with the pain of separation. 

We shall give another example which shows his knowledge of Persian 
as well as his magnanimity. We know that Mughul Beg Mirza of Kotri 
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lS on bad terms with Shah at first, and subsequently Shah had 
^rried his daughter. After the death of the Mirza, one of Shah's 
flowers said in his presence a couple of words signifying, by way of 
Abjad, the year of the Mirza's death. These were meaning 

.<^ c was a wicked man*’; and the value of the letters amounted to 
11 24, the year of his death. Shah Abdul Latifdid not I ike the remark. 
Pie told the man “say not that way about the poor man, but say ins¬ 
tead meaning — “there was a good Mughul”, and the 

value of these letters too gave the same figure. A man who is not 
acquainted with the language can not give a ready and exact answer 
like this. His playing puns on several Persian and Arabic words gives a 
further proof of the same fact. 

He was very abstemious in his diet, and a rigorous observer of fasts. 
Every thing was simple about him. He never wanted to have more 
than the bare necessaries of life. He often gave away to others what 
he got as a present, in the form of money, clothes, animals. He was 
often seen burying underground pieces of money if he got any; and 
now - whenever there are heavy rains, several silver and copper coins 
of the time are still discovered about the place. His mind in fact, was 
free from any worldly alloy and it was this virtue in him that secured 
him the title of Tarik ( ) i.e. relinquisher, as he relinquished all 

that he had. 

His mind was full of pity. He felt for poor people and even for poor 
animals. He prevented men from killing animals, particularly hares, 
probably on account of their being very weak and helpless little crea¬ 
tures. He never cut a goat with his own hands. In his childhood, when 
he used to exercise with a bow and arrow, he never fixed his aim at 
any bird or animal, but chose clods of earth and similar other subs¬ 
tances for the purpose. 

Of the austerity of his life and the hardship he imposed upon him¬ 
self, much has been said above. It may be added here that he was 
working at Bhit with his own hands. He drank water with his own 
hands and preferred to sit on the ground and sleep on a hard wooden 
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. i hu hu wife and he partook of it 

plank. His food wa5 pf '^ d \ present at the time. On one 
with all those who happen d to be ^ ^ 

occasion, people " „ . d hc "mosquito* are your friends 

rw^rii^s'the W y tvent you r .VI"* <"» «'«*. 

and move you to be up and pray to God . 

His humility and self-abnegation were proverbjh M 

his friends to be humble in every condition of life. He once saw y 

TJZ L, -. «Y a* -a; 

„ “«,77 o ?i. 

there was a good deal of manure \ <ju ) 

? saTd Shah Abdul Latif,"Bhann is’really such a thing a, would 
“u« he wet to be dry, and the living to die”, playingapunon the 
word bhann (&) which means manure as well as conceit and vanity. 

He was never seen angry; and yet, he was not much given to pl.asan- 
try, hardly laughed, ever remained absorbed and was very often seen 
crying bitterly. Hc seldom scolded any person in a way to offend him. 
Eauanimity was a family trait in him. His father and grand father 
were also known for this quality. Of Shah Karim of Bulri, It is said, 
that some mischievous people of the village determined to, tease him 
,o see if he would be angry. As he was driving his bullocks m a Per¬ 
sian wheel, so common in Sindh, to water his field, one of these 
fellows came and turned the water away from its proper course to 
flow uselessly. Shah Karim went on quietly driving the bullock, 
without getting annoyed. Another fellow now came forth, stopped 
the bullocks and removed them from the wheel. Still Shah Karim sat 
nothing. The fellow then, gave Shah Karim a severe blow with his 
hand but notwithstanding he spoke not a syllable to him. The men 
felt ashamed to see that he was above such things; they fell down at 
his feet and begged his pardon. And now they asked him the reason 
of his being quiet at their mischief. "When you turned the water 
away from the field" said he, "I thought I was committing a folly 
water my own field and to let the common grass In the jungle, crea¬ 
ted by God as well, to be dry. I, therefore, found you doing wna 
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was right and so was quiet Then you removed the bullock, and I 
thought verily I am a fool to trouble these poor creatures and that 
God has sent you to free them from the cruelty of a wicked person. 
Lastly, when you gave me a blow, I received it patiently and gladly, 
thinking that to a person who is so wicked as to let the fine grass be 
dry owing to his selfish motives and to trouble these poor creatures 
for nothing, a greater punishment is due”. 

One may hear similar accounts of Shah Abdul Latif too. He never 
cursed any, nor blessed any person, in order to show that he was able 
to do any harm or good. He is, however, known to have twice cursed 
and twice blessed people in his whole life; and this, too, was not 
when he was in his proper senses but in one of his casual fits. Our 
readers know that he cursed Mughul Beg Mirza, and the Mughul was 
killed by Dal robbers. The next time he cursed some other person for 
his doing some unnatural thing. His blessings were given, once, to 
Gulan, the dancing girl, the mother of Ghulam Shah Kalhora, and 

another time with regard to his own marriage connection with the 
Mughuls. 
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CHAPTER VI 


The moral and social principles of Shah Abdul Latif were indeed very 
good. He spoke very little; he slept very little; he ate very little. He 
advised others to do the same. He never thrust himself upon others, 
did not voluntarily become a guest of others; but when he was invi¬ 
ted, in good earnest, he never disappointed any. He was just in his 
private dealings and was loved by the people for his affability, and 
courteousness. A poor Murid of his, residing far away, used to visit 
him once a year and to present him with a blanket. On one occasion 
this man could not get a blanket, and so did not go on his usual visit. 
The next time when he went to Shah he asked him why he had not 
turned up the last time. The man candidly told him that as he could 
not bring a blanket he would not come. “Goodness”, cried Shah, 
“cursed be the thing that prevents a friend from seeing a friend”. 

He never argued vehemently with any person. He was more given to 
yield in a discussion than to hold out obstinately; but would never 
try to displease the opponent. His was the peace-policy. He used to 
say, “when one dog attacks another, and that other sits quietly be¬ 
fore him, there is no occasion for a fight between them. Why should 
not human beings do what dogs do”. He never cared for men in 
office, but yet he wished that some acquaintance should be kept with 
them, and on occasions friendship too, for, as he said, by acquain¬ 
tance with officials one gets opportunities of relieving the poor from 
cruelty and removing their grievances otherwise. 

He had subdued his passions a great deal; even in the froth and foam 
of youth he was far from being a slave to them. His love was not that 
blind passion that captivates the hearts of men at the first sight. 
Love of this kind he had certainly none. He was once invited by Nur 
Muhammad Kalhora, the ruler of Sindh. After the man had enter¬ 
tained him with hospitality, he sent for a number of beautiful dan- 
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cing girls. He left them alone with him himc-i* • 

long time, on some excuse, ShahAbduM rf™*^ 

that state of Murakibah (-J) co^erinJh ,^° ."“I 

was usual with him. The girfs at the nsti T Tm * ^ 

Wandkhmen'ts ‘° t Sh ° W . themselves » advantage by their charms and 
blandishments, but Shah would not speak, would not look up. When 

Nur Muhammad returned, he said "Shah, I left these pretty things 

for you; they are all at your disposal”. Shah replied in these two 
beautiful verses: 


•The Fakirs of God could never be hindered by Kak (the famous 
magical river of Mumai); they could never be charmed by all the 
wealth of the world. The girls tried their best to overtake them , but 
yet they safely passed away”. He had no tender passion for the other 
sex. Even the lady who became his wife had never attracted his at¬ 
tentions, and after the marriage, had never been his ‘better half”. His 
marriage appears to have been only a conventional thing, to secure a 
companion to look after him, while he was apparently idling away 
his time, and to render service to his followers and others, in the 
form of hospitality. We know he never cared to have any issue. He 
never wanted to have any. There were other nobler things that took 
away his love. It must be remembered that notwithstanding his 
curious theistic notions about religion, he was anxious to be a good 
Mussalman, and as such, he was to follow the commands given by 
Muhammad. Marriage was a sunnat, and he must allow it. Besides, 
his concerns and dealings with the people of the world required 
taking up some of the worldly ways too. Just as when a man is 
appointed a governor by some sovereign, it becomes almost necessary 
for him to live in a big style, have a number of subordinates and 
attendants, have horses, furniture, so that the people, with whom he 
is to deal, may hold him in awe, obey him, and look upon him as 
their ruler. But if he were to live miserably, eat miserably, dress mis¬ 
erably, never washing his body, never combing his hair, he would 
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be disregarded by all around him and would never be the fit man 
in the fit place. Whatever be the nature of this sexual love with 
Shah Abdul Latif, he had certainly curious notions about the married 
life. Notwithstanding his own being a married man, he openly prefer- 
red single life. According to him, a talib, ( ^ ) or one who has star¬ 
ted in search of truth, knowledge, God, must remain single, must 
never look here and there, lest he be carried away by worldly charms. 
He was for freedom, — freedom of thought and freedom of action. 
To him love and marriage were a sort of slavery. Sometimes, he even 
went so far as to say that marriage was a great calamity, almost a 
great sin. If a man, said he, were to commit a sin and then to repent 
and pray to God honestly to pardon him, he was free from the 
burden; but if he once married, let him break his head in repenting 
and asking pardon of God, he cannot be free. Probably this idea was 
inculcated on his mind by similar observations made by his great 
grandfather Shah Abdul Karim of Bi|lri, who was married when a 
child only, and who afterwards used to say that it was very strange 
that when he was going to marry, no one prevented him; on the con¬ 
trary, all induced him to fall headlong into that abyss; now that he 
had a good experience of it, he prevented others from marrying, but 
yet they would not hear him, until and unless they committed the 
same folly themselves and then would they cry and cry to be free 
from the same. 

Shah Abdul Latif’s religion was a mystery. It was asort ofmixture of 
original and true Islamic faith with Unitarian or monotheistic princi¬ 
ples. He was anxious to behave in such a way as to fringe the rules of 
neither the one nor the other. Whatever be those principles, they 
were really and highly spiritual. He was a perfect Sufi and if he 
would have had nothing else, he would have shared the fate of all the 
other Sufis, — of being hooted out, abused, hanged or stoned to 
death by the Mullas and moulyis of whom he had no good opinion 
in general. We shall talk of his Sufism by and bye when we come to 
comment on his Risalo. For the present, we shall deal with his main 
religious principles^ they were known to the public. As a Sayed, a 
descendant of Prophet Muhammad, he ought to have been a good 
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Mussalman, and so he was. He performed prayers five times a day; he 
ohserved faste, he earned a rosary; he built a mosque, and worked 
in ,t w, h h.s own hands; he mad the Quran which he understood 

VerV , wt, 1 r and yet he was WJ,kin * lik * madmen in 
jungle; he was h.dmg himself in the hollows of trees for days toge- 

ther; he was communing with his soul under a cover; he was visiting 

Hindu temples and travelling with jogis and Sinyasis; he was hearing 

music of which he was fond; he was saying things which ordinary 

!!T k hear We shal1 give an idea of his reli- 
® 10 ** j e rea ^ er > an d he will see that they were really 

sensible, and had some intrinsic ethical value. He was once asked 

whether he was Sunni or a Shia, the two great sects of Muhamma¬ 
dans. He replied that he was between the two. "There is nothing 
between the two" argued the people. "That nothing then," cried 

Shah, is my religion ”. What a good hit at the truth, my readers. He 
used to Sayr¬ 



es <s \ 


* 


"Observing fasts and saying prayers is also a good work; but that is 
altogether a different thing by which the beloved (i.e. God) can be 
seen” What a good hit, again, at the truth, my readers. 

On another occasion when Shah Abdul Latif was in Thar District he 
got sore eyes and was obliged to hang a piece of yellow cloth in front 
of his eyes. Here he was once visited by Makhdum Sabir Walhari, 
one of the pious men of the place. Shah, in his whimsical mood, 
raising the cloth from his eyes exclaimed, “See 0 my eyes; is he not 
like what I told you”? The Makhdum had with him a learned Mulla, 
Hussain by name. He did not like the remark, as he thought it was 
against his master. So he said, “Shah, I had seen your venerable 
father Habib Shah; he was a pious man and a man of religion; what is 
the matter with you that you seem thus to have lost your senses”. 
Shah wittily replied, “Makhdum Sabir was a very good rose but the 
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thorn that he carried has pricked and injured us," meaning by th e 
thorn the mulla with him. Shah then said this couplet:- 


• ” ^ 


"If you would have tasted the buttermilk of poor shepherds, you 
would have long ere this left the resting-place of the possessors of 
buffaloes ”. That is to say, if you would have been acquainted with 
our simple life you would not have liked pomp and luxury of the 
world. 

But, if, considering him a Mussalman, we should be anxious to know 
whether he sided with Sunnis or Shias, we can at the most say that he 
was both or he was neither. He was a Sayed, and so was naturally on 
the side of his forefather Ali, and was loud in his praises. (See, Sur 
Kedaro) Like Shias he put on mourning in Muharram said dirges 
for Hassan and Hussain; had set out on a journey to Karbala, and yet, 
like Sunnis, he never spoke against the three other Khalifas or imme¬ 
diate successors of Muhammad viz Abu Baker, Umar and Usman; 
and like them, at the time of prayers, he held up his hands instead 
of letting them hang down. 

There was no force, no compulsion in his religious principles. He was 
for free will. On one occasion, Shahmir Shah one of the Sayeds of 
Muta-allawi who were on inimical terms with him, was going to con¬ 
vert a Hindu, by force to Muhammadanism. The poor man was cry¬ 
ing and struggling hard to get out of the crowd. Shah Abdul Latif 
happened to pass by that way. He enquired and learnt what they 
were about. He was greatly annoyed. “What, Sayed” cried he 
to Shahmir Shah, “would you thrust Islam on him, against his will. 
That won't do”, and he waited not for another moment but 
straight went and dragged the man out of the crowd. Shahmir Shah 
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an d his followers got wild, spoke all sort of nonsense about him, and 
abused him as a Kafir and no well-wisher of Islam. The Hindu was 
struck with the noble behaviour of Shah and became his murid. 

in this way, Shah was getting followers, one after another, and the 
number was increasing day by day. But yet when any one joined his 
band, he would notallow him to do so, unless he had asked him and 
was satisfied that he came of his own free will, and with the consent 
of his relations. Some of the people, who really liked him and called 
themse ves is ollowers, feared the Makhdums of Halla, who were 
on bad terms with Shah, as we have already seen, and besides, were 
men of some influence. Consequently, they pleased them too, and 
came to Shah secretly. Shah Abdul Latif could see their duplicity and 
remarked to them, that a good man who really wanted to be true 
to himself and to his God should sail in one boat; but if he stood 
with one foot on one boat, and another foot in another boat, the 
two going together, it would not be long before the two parted and 
the man fell down and be drowned. This remark had its effects and 
they all left the Makhdums and rallied round Shah. 


Speaking generally, h is religion had two sides, Temporal and Spiritual; 
and consequently, he had, as it were, two existences, what according 
to the Sufis' phraseology is termed q££ (ascending or rising) and 
Jjj; (descending or falling). In the first stage, he was carried away 
by a sort of communion, from all the worldly concerns to thoughts 
divine; and was then of no religion. He appeared, then, to be more a 
Kafir, or infidel than a Mussalman; he had, then, unity in sight and 
nothing else; he was one with God, - a drop in the ocean. This was 
Tarikat j n the highest grade. But in the other stage, he was 

a human being, with eyes and ears; did what a good Muhammadan 
would do; respected tne Sunna or the Mohammadan law and went 
wording to it. This was Shariat (>—£/■“)• These were the two stages 
union and separation, that, according to him, perfected a human 

soul. Hear what he says:- 



Wi>j* 
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-My friend blows up fire and then again extinguishes It; he charms ■ 
me, he kills me by his manner of a blacksmith ." 

Iron cannot be made into a perfect tool, unless these two operations 
go on. If it continues to be redhot in fire, it will burn away; if the fire 
is put out, it will continue to be cold and be useless for handling. 

Both the operations, then, are necessary.* 

With all this, he was anxious that he should not be misunderstood, 
and would always wish others to go on the ordinary religious me¬ 
thods, that were not contrary to the real moral principles, until they 
could be acquainted with the mysteries of Sufism and could shift for 
themselves. He often set an example to them in that way and requir¬ 
ed every Fakir of his to be virtuous, and religious according to the 
received standard of morality and religion. 

In giving his ways and inclinations we have forgotten to mention his 
fondness for music. He was passionately fond of it. He felt his 
mind charmed by it, just as a snake is believed to be charmed by it. 
Under its influence he was, as it were, transported to some other 
being; he lost himself. He lived with music, and we have seen, that 
he died with music. In his childhood even, he held that as a good 
recreation. He called a few boys and commenced singing and playing. 

He heard no love songs, — no talk about ruby lips and rosy cheeks, 
dark eyes and alabaster breasts. Religious hymns and Sufic songs were 
what he prized above all. When we say singing, it should not be 
understood that dancing girls stood in his favour. We have already had 
a trial of him in their company. It was only that one dancing girl, 
Gulan, who sang and danced in his presence and asked his blessings 
and ultimately became the mother of Ghulam Shah Kalhora, the 
ruler of Sindh. On the contrary, he advised his followers to avoid 

♦He was once asked whether the Creator should be seen through the creatures, 
or the creatures through the Creator. His reply was, that in Z/jJ' or the 
ascending stage, the creatures should be seen through the Creator, but in 
( Jj>-) or the descending stage, the Creator should be seen through the 
creatures. 
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their sight, knowing that they might cause some harms by their 
c harm$. In f act > an V sort °f dealing with women, he had tabooed 
altogether from his principles. So much so that he made it a rule that 
n0 one should be a successor to his gadi, who had asked the hand of 
a girl in marriage and the parents refusing at first, had got her after 

entreating them. 

He knew singing was against the religious etiquette of Mussalmans; 
but still he would not, in this particular, care for it. He was often 
charged on that account, with breach of religious laws. Once a 
number of Ulema or religious doctors, (and among them was Makh- 
dum Muhammad Hashim of Thatta), came to him with the evident 
object of advising him to keep back from this irreligious amusement, 
as they took music to be. As Shah saw these learned pedagogues 
coming from a distance, he ordered that the musical instruments 
lying in the room be kept concealed in the adjoining room. They 
came and were duly received by him. They moved the topic, arguing 
that singing and playing music were an idle amusement, a sinful 
habit, and so forth. Shah Abdul Latif quietly met their argument in 
the old Socratic way by commencing with a parable. “Suppose” said 
he, “there be a tree, from which the world derives a great deal of 
benefit, and it be getting dry and dying for want of water, and some 
dirty water be at hand; would it be better and proper to put that 
water in the roots of the tree, or let it die for want of good and pure 
water.” They all answered that the tree might be watered with it. 
“Then” he continued, “In my heart there is a plant of Divine Love, 
which unless I hear music, gets dry. Without it my attention cannot 
be fixed on that Perfect Object”. As soon as he had uttered these 
words, the music commenced playing from inside. The Ulemas 
were confounded. They would not argue any further but left him to 
himself. 

This taste and passion for music he owed .to his acqaintance with 
some two young men who had come from Delhi to H. H. Nur 
Muhammad Kalhora. Some say they came about the commencement 
°f Ghulam Shah's reign. Their names were Atal and Chanchal. They 
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f thic fine art. They were introduced by the 

Were Pe £Th Abdul Latif who heard them often and constantly kept 
ruler.0 Shah Abdul Lat f who h ^ hjs Qwn chojce pieces 

them in his own co • played openly. He was 

(earn up and sing. He himtelf ^^f^/player. While they 

usea to smg, | os t m a transport 

nne hand over those of another, and . 

of a mixture of joy and grief. He felt highly P' e ^ d ' a " d ye h ^ 
most bitterly. He expired after all in a trai«port l.ke th^ Th.sfch»n 

at the Dargah or Shrine of BN .■ sing 1 

this time, every night preceding Frid y, P P « h 

nlav Strange to say that if music had such a magical effect on Shah 

SSST» w «• «• '•* - * 1 2 

used to get feverish while the singing went on. It 'S said that the 

matter was brought to Shah’s notice, and a reme y ^ ® father 
suggested that they should go and sing at the tomb of his father 
Habib Shah, every night preceding Friday, from thei sunset to die 
sunrise They followed the suggestion, and got rid of the fever. A 
some time, they left off singing at the appointed time and place, and 
they got the fever again. They were thus obliged to continue the 

fashion and it still goes on. 

We now propose to give, for the interest of our readers, a number of 
anecdotes or pieces of information, picked up from some respect¬ 
able old murids of Shah and several other reliable sources, in con¬ 
nection with Shah Abdul Latif that will give them some further idea 

about his mode of life, his ready wit, his early fondness for poetry, 
his poetical genius, his superhuman understanding and power of 
foretelling as believed by his followers, his religious and Sufic princi¬ 
ples Our readers have already got many such instances in the 
preceding pages, while we have been giving the historical sketch of 

his life. 

Once a Sayed was grazing his cows in a jungle. Shah passed by him. 
The man told him with a smile "Why, Sir, should you thus spod the 
poor creatures of God and drag them behind you , alluding to h 
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long tram of Faklrs - “Your descendants, Sir" retorted Shah, "will 
mU ch more spoil the creatures of God”. That Sayed subsequently 
became the founder of the Rashid Shahi Pirs at Kingri near Rohri. 
These Pits are, even now, worshipped like gods by their followers, 
w ho talk so much nonsense about them that Muhammadans consi- 
der them to be infidels or heretics. 


A blind man once came to Shah Abdul Latif and askedhis blessings to 
restore him to sight Shah was then sitting in that peculiar trance so 
usual with him. A few minutes passed and the man could see every 
thing about him. His joy knew no bounds. The trance passing, Shah 
asked him the reason of such an expression of joy. The man said that 
he asked his blessings and he was blessed with sight. “I never heard 

you said Shah. He who heard you blessed you with eye sight", and 
then he gave that couplet. 




"It IS He who hinders you from the straight-way; and it is He who 
shows you the proper path; whomsoever He wishes to honour He 
honours and whomsoever He wishes to dishonour, He dishonour. "* 


When Shah Abdul Latif was preparing to go towards the hills to visit 
the place called Lahut, he was advised by his father not to venture 

so far, as he would have to meet several troubles in the way His 
answer was: y ‘ 


oU*. 


777 ere is no evil spirit in the world, nor any snakes; if you care very 

Ittle for your life, the whole range of mountains is but a few inches 
to you". 


The last line is a quotation from the Koran. 
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One day, in a meeting, wherein Shah Abdul Latif was also present, 
some one observed that such and such a person s wife had run away 
with her paramour. “Has she” cried Shah. Yes, she has , answered 
the man. “That is what she should do”, remarked Shah, and was ins- 
tantly lost in amazement. He was asked what should he be pondering 
over. “Oh:” said he “a woman, notwithstanding her being of a 
weaker sex, has run away with her beloved friend; how strange that 
in us, men, there is not so much spirit and boldness as to run away 
with our beloved friend”. He thereby alluded to God, playing on 
the word (j\; ) yar, which means a friend as well as a paramour. 

There lived a shepherd about Bhit. He was very fond of the company 
of Shah Abdul Latif and his Fakirs. It had become a habit with him, 
everyday to leave his flock in the charge of his two watch-dogs, 
which always went with him, himself coming to spend his time with 
Shah. The man once remarked to Shah, with some pride rather, that 
his two dogs were very useful to him, as he left the sheep to their 
care and himself came to him. That day when he returned home; he 
found some sheep missing. He went in search of them and found 
that they had fallen prey to some hyenas. The next day some more 
were killed by wolves. When he came to Shah again, he acquainted 
him with what had happened. “Just so,” said Shah. “So long as you 
believed that you left your sheep to God’s care, they were all safe; 
the moment you attributed their safety to your dogs, you suffered 
the loss”. 

In his childhood Shah Abdul Latif used to exercise with a bow and 
arrow. He aimed at no living creature but only at stones, pieces of 
wood and similar other substances. One day, the daughter of Mughul 
Beg Mirza got sore eyes and he came to Shah’s father to get an 
amulet written, as is the fashion with Muhammadans. Habib Shah 
wrote the amulet and handed it over to Mughul Beg. Shah Abdul Latif 
who was playing with his bow and arrow, all the while, about the 
place, let go the arrow which happened to pass right through the 
amulet without injuring the hand of the Mughul. The girl, for whom 
the amulet was written, was afterwards given to Shah in marriage, as 
we have already seen. 
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0n ce Shah Abdul Latif was sitting in the hollow of a tree, as he was 
wont to do, wit a rosary in his hand, whispering the name of God. 
Some two milkmaids happened to arrive there, and sat down to 
take rest. They commenced talking about their lovers. One told the 
other that she had met her lover five times during that week and 
asked her how many times she had occasion to meet hers. “O sister”, 
answered the other, “of what use is it to keep such an account with 
lovers”. These words were sufficient to teach a good lesson to Shah, 
who was overhearing them all the while. He threw aside his rosary, 
considering it useless to utter God's name a certain number of times 
and no more. Let one do so as much as possible and keep no account 
of it. 


jani Dero was a landowner residing somewhere near Bhit. He was 
one of Shah Abdul Latif’s enemies at first. One day as Shah was re¬ 
turning home from , the town of Bilal Shah, with his followers, he saw 
a boy with a number of buffaloes grazing in the jungle. Shah asked 
the boy who he was. He said that he was Inayat son of Jani Dero. 
Shah then passed on, and came to Bhit. The boy leaving the buffa¬ 
loes followed the Fakirs to Bhit and liked their company so much 
that he would not return home. When his father heard that Shah had 
taken away his son, he came to Bhit and commenced bandying words 
with Shah for spoiling his child. Shah assured him that no one had 
forced the boy to come, and that he had come of his own accord. 
Jani then gave a beating to the boy and took him back. After a while, 
the boy came back to Shah, and was again taken away. On the eighth 
time Shah said to Jani who had come to fetch his son, 


m • ■* “ • •* • 

■ i »• •• • / 


tsj& 


The meaning is clear and the bait occurs in Shah’s Risalo. This same 
^ayat later became a Fakir of his and used to compose verses, 
which Shah liked and his name is mentioned in some baits of Shah. 
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CHAPTER VII 


We have been speaking so long, more of the poet than of his poetry; 
more of the author than of his work. We shall now take the latter in 
hand and comment upon it in a short and general manner. 

As we have seen in the preceding pages, Shah Abdul Latif never wrote 
anything with his own hand. He was a poet but he was not an author 
properly so called; and his poetry was a sort of extempore produc¬ 
tion, appearing on different occasions and in different places. It was 
noted down by his followers, more for singing at home than forgiv¬ 
ing a book to the public. During the lifetime of Shah, his poetry had 
thus been collected in some volumes; but a few days before his 
death, he secured three manuscripts and threw them in the lake of 
Karar that stood round Bhit. His motive in doing so was curious; he 
feared lest he should be misunderstood by people after him and con¬ 
sidered more a Kafir than a Mussalman; also, lest ordinary people 
following it, without understanding the true meaning of the same, 
should entertain mischievous ideas about man and God and their 
relation to each other. But after his death, a few copies were found 
with some of his followers and others, which were compared and the 
contents arranged according to the tunes of music and the subject 
matter. And this became Shah-jo-Risalo. This book has subsequent¬ 
ly been edited, first by Dr Trumpp and printed in type at Leipzig, 
in A.D. 1866 and then by Kazi Ibrahim and lithographed at Bombay 
in 1867*. The latter is said to have been a true copy of the books in 
possession of the Fakirs at Bhit. Both of these gentlemen have 
done a good service to Sindhi literature. But each of these 
editions is more or less defective in some important points, not 
to mention the misprints and mistakes occurring in them. In both, 

♦another lithographed edition of Bombay had been out before this, but it was 
full of mistakes. 
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odd and obsolete spelling of Sindhi word* k TL 
of .Tiling Arabic-Sindhi is to a certain ext? , , pr " en * mod * 

come ool from Government *££%££ ^ ** ^ 

in ibis Arabic-Sindhi. They find a great diff , ' b °° kS wri,ten 

m writing, and thus ^ readi " g ** ° b ~ 

of the best poet of Sindh, althtL, Se L^f'TrS ° f StUdy 
issued a number of extracts from Risalo in the - IOn ep ^ rtment has 
vernacular schools. Other defecu m T'l- *" 

r other edmoo f? * which are inserted in 

the other edit™ But ,n that again parts of three Sursof Trumpp's 

T 8arwo Sindhi Chhotko - Abri 

and Kapat, althou^ the first is not Shah’s composition but others’, 
named Khalcu and Hayat Besides, in this second edition, something 
more is given which is not Shah’s. For example, surs of Berag Hir 
Kanjho, Dhol Maivi, and Dhanasri, are entirely by others, contain- 
,ng Hindi, Sniki and Purb, dialects; and some in Sindhi and Persian 
r e/ are inserted simply because the same were sung under those 
tjnes, in the presence of Shah. Somewhere else again are inserted 
couplets that are the composition of Shah Karim of Bulri, and none 
can distinguish them from Shah’s, unless he has read Shah Karim’s 
work. For instance, the following three couplets are Shah Karim’s 
inserted in Shah-jo-Risalo: 

■ . . r - a x. 




fk <s jc**} V[rj 

% 

ojjjl crj 

.JJ-* 


ten surs are Berag, Hir Ranjho, Siuh Kedaro, Marvi, Dhol Marvi, Purab, 
dhanasri, Kamod, KarayaJ, and Basant. 
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Considering all this, a complete and correct edition, in Arabic-Sindhi 
character, is greatly wanted, and we hope that ere long some lovers 
of literature will give us the same * 

It may be observed here, that Shah-jo-Risalo, in the complete form 
that we have got, commences with this line:- 

% 

Ai)| Jj| 

But this was according to the order of Surs as arranged by Fakirs. 
The first couplet that Shah composed for his Risalo is the one which 
we have quoted somewhere above, as being a translation of the first 
couplet of the Masnavi Rumi. It is this:- 

S^=* <;£/£=» OjP'j (3 

JJfe £jj**&j* Lj\—(J* (j/k 
"" • • 

The last piece that Shah wrote during his life time, only a few days 
before his death, is the Wai or song at the close of the first section of 
Sur Sohni. The refrain of which is:- 


- ^ ... , 



"7o what use is my existence without my friend " 


There are certain peculiarities of Shah’s poetry, that should not be 
quietly passed over. Notwithstanding his being a Mussalman and 
possessing a good knowledge of Arabic, he has mostly used pure 
Sindhi words, except when he has used technical terms or quota¬ 
tions, which he takes from Arabic. Very little of Persian appears in 
the book; hardly at two or three places. For example, in Sur Kohiari, 
Sec. 6. 

^Publishers note: Since the writing of this manuscript, many Editions of the 
Risalo have been published. 
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which seems to be a part of the Persian verse 


In Sur Sohni Sec. 1 


<—OJ J (_XvU— 
«• * * • 


Elsewhere, he amuses us with a few phrases of Balochki 
with Balochi camelmen e.g. 


common 


cpMuhj <—tVj < c»L oiiUjj? 



uJ*o± <&Ca^ C*\j 


tfaUgfa t i^LxA ‘ 

He is also very fond of alliteration. It is never painful, never coming 
by force, but is smooth and natural. Sometimes he brings a line or 
a couplet, and changes a few words in it and brings a new one, the 
purport remaining the same. Almost in every section this is the case, 
and several stanzas go on with the same words repeated in each. He 
is also fond of playing puns upon words. We have noticed this ten¬ 
dency in him before this. We shall here give an example of his pun¬ 
ning on the word Sahar ( 






h i J*L 




On certain occasions, again, he has interwoven some other poet's line 
in his texture; what is termed the figure of Tazmin C which is 
more a quotation than a parody; for, he there and then gives the pro¬ 
per name. For example, a line from Lakhmir is taken in the following:- 
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Another from Iso:* 


Another from Ayub: 




bji U» of.JI <JL>i 

Cyj£LS~i 0+J^\ ‘r^ 4 ^ 


0^ j y^ > (J’.&j* ( Oj[> <XOj* 

£*) <-r>.s£' i c»j' ut±~=* 

O^*CA—* tlrtr^f "' c< *"‘ 




There are a few others from Juno and Mahmud also. Sometimes he 
has used the name of Inayat and people believe that it is a quotation 
from Shah Inayat, but really it is not so. This Inayat was a murid of 
his, of whom mention is made somewhere above too, and who com¬ 
posed some verses which Shah liked. But the received opinion is that 
Shah himself made the verses and simply put Inayat’s name out of 
affection. For example:- 


,*) cA^*. uAf-l 

•* " / » * ' “ / 

P 

• ii£—» ^ oj+j* 


Another example comes in Sur Abri, Sec. 4. which we have quoted 
above (see page 47). 


Sometimes he expresses patriotic feelings, notwithstanding his liking 
for wandering away from home. In the following bait, for instance, 
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he bless* 5 Sindh, and at the same time gives us an idea of his simple 
and general geographical knowledge. 


\s^ ty 1 LgU <s^y* 
£? A J& » oj ?t i-j oJ >.j 

-A-* (3 

o3^>cicJ5 C^=» c*i > tr£=» 

^ * > 

JS~> <j£* t LU&) jLle Oy\—- 

c j\jOi<jj3 cS-*JS 


Note: We have mentioned above the name of Shah lnayat.lt is worth¬ 
while to notice this man further, as he has some connection with 
Shah Abdul Latif. 

Shah Inayat Rizwi of Nasarpur had come from Rohri and his des¬ 
cendants are still called Shahpota. He was descended from Imam AM 
Naki, the tenth of the twelve Imams, the immediate descendants of 
the Prophet Muhammad. He was a good poet too, and a contempora¬ 
ry of Shah Abdul Latif, of whom he was very fond. He was an 
old man, while Shah was a lad only. His poetry is something like 
Shah’s the difference being only in the nature of the subject matter. 
For he speaks of avoiding sin, of fear, of the troubles of death and 
the grave and of the last day; while Shah Abdul Latif, on the contrary, 
speaks of hope and cheerfulness, and strong faith in the mercy of 
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God, of the desirability of deith at a way of God etc. The* two 
poet* often tent pieces of poetry to and got replies from each other, 
by way of exercise and amusement. Shah Inayat genera y rings his 
full name In his verses, and therefore Inat In Shah’s verses is different 

from Shah Inayat. 

We may ask now what kind of poetry Is Shah Abdul Latlf's. Surely 
it is a rude kind of poetry. It has no proper metre, no feet, no syll¬ 
ables, no accent. It has rhyme and rhythm only. It Is In the form of 
stanzas composed of lines numbering from 2 to 10 and sometimes 
more, all of which have one common rhyme at the end, except the 
last line which is broken In two parts, the first part only taking the 
common rhyme. Sometimes the first line of the stanza is also broken 
In parts like the last one. Sometimes again a line Increases in length 
on account of being stuffed with a big Arabic quotation, and yet it 
ends in the common rhyme. This is very rare. An example may be 
given here. 




The stanza is termed bait (C^o), and each line or hemistich a misra 
. Each set of stanzas is followed by or concludes In a song or 
epilogue, composed of three or more couplets, with a chorus or re¬ 
frain which is to be sung repeatedly after each line. This song or epi¬ 
logue is termed Wai 


f 


The only other kind of poetry found in Shah-jo-Risalo is the piece at 
the end of SurKapati.lt is named mat ( cJl ) in Trumpp’s edition, 
and is something like Persian . It Is a collection of stanzas, 

each composed of 6 lines; the first four retaining one common 
rhyme, and the last two another. But the latter rhyme becomes com¬ 
mon to the last two lines of each stanza and the last line, besides, 
is the same repeated in each stanza. 
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It is this:- 


• jClim <ii» iJjjfjfjt? 

The two alphabets mentioned above, are in the form of 

other baits, each treating of a letter of the alphabet. The purport 
of one is the love of Sasui and Punhun and that of the other, the ways 
and habits of Jogi Fakirs.* 

Shah Abdul Latif had not to go far to seek for a model of this kind of 
poetry. It was already in use in Sindh, and ballads were usually sung 
in the same. Even now baits of the kind are sung by shepherd^ 
camelmen and other people. They are ordinarily called Loriau (y\jj) 
and are often sung with the plaintive and melodious notes of the 
Sindhi pipe called ( y. ). Although, Shah Abdul Latif had Shah 
Karim’s book with him, he did not much initiate it. For Shah Ka¬ 
rim’s stanzas, as noticed above, never exceed two lines, like Persian 
couplets.** And properly speaking a bait or a distich should have 
only two misras or hemistiches and never more. Probably Shah Abdul 
Latif imitated the fashion of Hindustani singers, who, when they take 
up a tune, first sing couplets or stanzas, which they call Dohrj () j^l), 
and then slowly, introduced a ghazal ( ), a Thumri (cr^), alawni 

or some other song. The same was the fashion then, and is 
even now; and it has been borrowed in Sindh too. A good Sindhi 
singer first tunes out dohras and then slowly introduces a song, gene¬ 
rally called a Kafi Shah Abdul Latif’s wai (), at the end 

of each Sur, is only a substitute for Kafi, or Ghazal, or Thumri. Irv 

* These are not composed by Shah but by some other persons. 

**Shah Karim’s book is a collection of only 52 couplets composed by him. 
There is another book called Shah Karim’s Risalo which is compiled by Mo 
hammad Raza bin Abdul Wasih of Thatta in A.D. 1628. 

He has only given anecdotes about Shah Karim, most of which are incorrect 
and unreliable. According to this author the date of Shah Karim’s death is 
7th of Zikaad, 1032 A.H. equivalent to A.D. 1623.1 believe the book is lately 
published in Sindhi. (Dr. U.M. Daudpota’s Bulri Shah Karim jo Kalam has 
recently been published by the Bhit Shah Cultural Centre Committee). 
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• deed, there could never be any other origin of this kind of music- 
poetry in Sindh. And in this Shah Abdul Latif was greatly assisted by 
his two musicians, of whom we have already made a mention (see 
page 43). It was in consultation with them that he arranged the 
modes of singing, retained original names in the case of some, and 
introduced new ones in the case of others. 


There are thirty six Sure in Shah-jo-Risalo, as given in the complete 
lithographic edition, and each Sur has a different name. According 
to the science of Hindi music, we have six Raagsand thirty Raagnis, 
each raag branching out into five raagnis. The sure in the Risalo, 
then, correspond to these thirty six raags and raagnis. Each of these 
raagnis has different name and is sung in a particular manner. And 
each again, according to the science of music, is further subdivided 
into eight Putre and eight Bharjas i.e. sons and daughters. But this 
subdivision is not made use of in the Risalo, except this that some of 
their names are transferred to main raagnis instead of their original 
ones. The difference between the two systems may be seen by a com¬ 
parison; and for this we refer the readers to (Appendix D). The con¬ 
sideration, however, on which Shah has named his sure seems to be 
more the subject matter of each than its music as, for instance, 
Sohni, Marvi, Sorath, Mumal, Lilan etc. which are the names of Sure 
in the Risalo, as well as are the themes of those chapters severally. 

Each Sur, in the Risalo, is again subdivided into small parts called 
Fasl (J-a#), in the Trumpp’s edition, and Dastan (Oli-bj in the litho¬ 
graphic edition. This subdivision is not according to music, like the 
first division, but for the sake of facility in reading and singing. If 
Sur be called a chapter, Fasl and Dastan may be called a Section. In 
each such Sur or chapter, Shah Abdul Latif has taken a different sub¬ 
ject in hand, generally the amours of celebrated lovers, that were 
already sung in ballads by the bards of Sindh. Upon these tales of 
love he pitched, to serve as materials for his great work. He has not 
given each tale in verses from beginning to end in a continuous man¬ 
ner; he has only given expression to different emotions of the hearts 
of these lovers, in different shapes, and has often put those expres- 
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sions in their mouths, so that the reader or the hearer would imagine 
that it is not the poet who speaks, but it is the lover. In fact, the poet 
Identifies himself with each lover, by turns. This gives a peculiar 
pathos to his poetry, and it has the same effect, which, in a tragic 
drama, the soliloquy of some hero or heroine has. He clothes his ideas 
jn such touching words that one’s heart is carried away in transports 
of joy and grief, and he outbursts in crying. What makes Shah’s poe¬ 
try more interesting and instructive is that, although the subject 
matter is now and then changing as the surs change on, the one pro¬ 
minent feature continues the same, which is the love of God. It 
comes without any tediousness, without any monotony. It is this 
same spiritual love which he has been expressing throughout his 
work, in different shapes, — sometimes high, sometimes low. For 
example, he has expressed that general tenet of Sufis’, the omni¬ 
presence or ubiquity of God, through the heroines of the different 
tales. Mumal says:- 


V * • 


"Whither should / drive my camel (In search of my friend); every¬ 
where there are glimpses of his beauty; / see Rano and Rano only, 
and there Is nothing In the world besides Rano." 

Sohni says:- 



■7 hear, Me asleep, the note of thebellsof, 

ing all round; I must not sit quiet, my heart breaks to hear the same. 
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Sasui says on her tum:- 

(JJLaoS 

** / •*/ 
oj £>j 

» * «I 

. Cf 1<£> yfc^ftiiAj*> jJa h «. < j ^ 

"The camelmen played several tricks to hide the matter from me, 
but / get the smell of Punhun from each and every tree; though my 
flesh be eaten away by beasts, my bones will still be going on to my 
beloved friend 

In this particular, Shah Abdul Latif greatly resembles Hafiz, the Sufi 
poet of Shiraz. Both are deep, mysterious, sweet, musical. Both are 
learned, pious, divine. The works of both are admired and read, and 
sung on joyful as well as on sorrowful occasions. The only difference 
is that Hafiz treats of love in a general manner, in his own way and 
from his own mouth, while Shah has the self-imposed task of expres¬ 
sing the same in different ways and through different characters, and 
all converging to the same point. Hafiz is often-times so jolly that 
you do not hesitate to call him one of the most abandoned debauch¬ 
es or profligate wretches; Shah is always sublime and respectful. Haf¬ 
iz now and then oversteps the boundary of religion and abruptly 
throws his mystic truth upon you; Shah takes religion in one hand 
and spiritual truth in another; he offers you both he weighs them 
both in a balance before you, and lo! they never fluctuate. Hafiz 
appeals to your stronger passions and excites every nerve in you; 
Shah appeals to your sublime feelings and moves your very soul. 
Hafiz jumps upon you all of a sudden; Shah slowly and smoothly 
makes his way to your soul. Hafiz puts the dazzling truth before 
your eyes that cannot bear the light at once; Shah commences with 
a spark and gradually kindles a bonfire before your eyes. Hafiz 
adopts the Aristotlian method of convincing you of the truth; Shah 
has recourse to the Socratic way of arguing, and leads you on slowly 
to the point. 

Note: Hafiz was looked upon by his countrymen in much the same 
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light as Shah was. His poetry was lik^ k 
liked by another. He had also en Pm - Z ° ne party and dis ' 
Abdul Latif. His work Diwane Hafiz T ab ? U ‘ him Hke Shah 
parties, who interpreted it in two ’. asadmired b V both the 
and allegorically. Up to t h!s d ‘ it IT? ~ ,iterally 
pie, and is almost carried as a vaH». mUC respected b Y P eo " 
tors of religion as well as by the I meCun l by tbe ,earned doc- 
tomb is visited by people 0 ?alt cl« igh ‘ "'‘ erat,Jre - Hi$ 

and difficult undertakings It k ♦», ° f emergencies 

: r s,r, ^ ~ 

opponent party objected and a fight ensued. AfteTaHwas 

meSv T a ;: fer r be made *° his b °° k - - b -h ^: a : 

mediately brought and opened at random, with due ceremo¬ 
nies. The following couplet appeared as a reply:- 


"Donot keep your steps back from the bier of Hafiz, for though 
he is up to head and ears in sin, he goes to Paradise". The joy 
of his followers, now, knew no bounds, and all joined the fune¬ 
ral party without any exception. Hafiz died in A.D. 1388. 


Shah Abdul Latif like Hafiz, Jelaluddin Rumi, Fariduddin Attar, and 
Shams Tabriz, who are well-known Sufi poets, inculcates upon the 
minds of the readers the different principles of the mystic philosophy 
of Sufis. Like these poets, his poetry is liable to two interpretations: 
one is termed Hakiki (w*-***) in the phraseology of Sufis and the 
other Mijazi (c£jU<); one is primary and the other secondary; one 
a| legorical and the other literal; one internal or esoteric and the 
ot her external or exoteric; one spiritual and the other temporal; one 
sublime and the other lively; one special and the other ordinary. It is 
tb ' s doubleness of signification that makes it religious or irreligious, 
Praiseworthy or hateful, according to the different standards of the 
intellectual power of the readers. It was this ambiguity of style, this 
u Plicity of signification that, in old times, caused Mansur 
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to be hanged, and some others to be stoned to death, to be cut into 
halves, to be burnt alive, or persecuted otherwise. But considering 
the general tendency of this philosophy it is believed to be the best 
for humankind, regarding pantheism. Although the Mullas and 
Moulvis, (the religious doctors of Islamism), are invariably against it, 
Sufis prove that Islamism itself is based upon this philosophy. They 
quote passages from the Koran and Hadis that exactly correspond to 
their principles. According to them, every thing in connection with 
Islam is liable to two interpretation, — literal and allegorical. And 
thus, the whole religion of Muhammad is proved to be entirely spiri¬ 
tual, and Muhammad himself a Grand Master of Sufis. Referring to 
this Jalaluddin Rumi prettily says in his Masnavi:- 



That is to say “we (sufis) have secured for ourselves the marrow of 
the Koran, and have left the empty bones to dogs"; alluding to the 
orthodox doctors of religion, who waste their time in fighting for 
empty words and the literal meaning, without entering into the spirit 
of the same*. 

♦This poet, generally called (S'sfUSjS is the greatest Sufi writer and a theis- 
tic philosopher of the East His book Masnavi ( tfy I ), a copy of which 

we have seen, Shah Abdul Latif had always with him, is considered to be a 
great authority and is ranked by Sufis next to the Koran only, as may be seen 

jlfjl (Sj£ 

* 

Uy** vJs Ur* 

vlVb 

Our Masnavi is a shop where nothing but unity of God is kept for sale. 
It is a Koran in Persian language. How should / praise that great man (its 
author); although he is not a prophet, yet he has a holy book. ” 


from the following couplet: 


i-r' CT J-/L> Jj 

• + • 
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To these Sufis, Heaven and Hell are nothing more than union with 
and separation from God. The Hurts of paradise, the cisterns of wine, 
milk and honey the palaces made of diamonds, topaz and lapis lazali, 
the Tuba tree ( <J> ) which no sooner you form a wish than its 
branch bends down of itself and gives you what you require, - all are 
different aspects of that love, that union. Similarly, the enormous 
snakes and scorpions of hell, the burning fires, the red-hot irons, the 
boiling waters, are only the least signs of the wrath of God, and the 
miseries consequent on separation from Him. Muhammad’s miracu¬ 
lous journey to the Seventh Heaven, where the throne of God is set, 
what is termed meraj (Si?), is, in the same way, interpreted to be a 
sentimental, a spiritual journey from the Earth to the highest heaven, 
from Man to God. It was a moment of union with God; one of the 
two states of man or his soul termed 5 ,jJ and J>>' as referred to 
above. In the first state, a Sufi is in union with God, and in the 
second, he is away from Him. In the first he is a divine being or a part 
of the Divine Being, and in the second he is a mortal creature. It was 
this first state that, on occasions, made Muhammad turn pale and sit 
quiet as under a fit, which being over, verses were poured out as the 
production or the dictation of God through the angel Gabriel. What¬ 
ever was uttered by him in this first state was "the word of God” 

( ), as he was then one with God. Whatever was uttered on 

other occasions was “the word of the Prophet” ( c/jj> ). it is nicely 
expressed by Muhammad himself who says:- 




"/ have two states in relation to God; in one I am He and He is I, in 
another / am i and He is He". 


It was this Muhammad who said, "Whoeversaw me, as 

it were, saw God. "<3j ‘There is no difference between 

me and my God 7 am Ahmad without m, ” i.e. 

Ahad (0^)) which means God.ail£liij (^"Whoever 
obeyed the prophet, obeyed God. ” This was the result of the first 
state. Again, it was this same Muhammad who said, 
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ff 


Verily I am a human being like any of you. JjSl Vj <—LkM 

'7 </ 0 rtof know the secret, nor do / sjy unto'you that I 

am an angel ." 

^ ofiiif/ii liif 


'7 declare that there is no God but God, that one being to whom 
there is no equal, no partner; and / declare that Muhammad is his 
servant and his messenger ." 

This was the result of the second state. 

This is exactly what every Sufi fights for. We have seen similar fits 
coming over Shah. In fact all Darweshes, Mashaikhs, and Oulias, are 
liable to fits of this sort. It is unusual with them to continue one and 
the same, - only human beings. They must change their states by 
turns, corporeal and spiritual. It is in reference to this change that 
Saadi, the celebrated Persian poet says in his Gulistan. 

Shah Abdul Latif, then, deals with this kind of mystic philosophy, 
throughout his book. Although in the first two Sure, Kalian and 
Jaman, and lower down in Asa and Ramkali, the chief tenets of this 
philosophy only form the topic and nothing else, still glimpses of the 
same Divine truth are visible in almost every chapter, every section, 
every stanza of the book. In the words of Shah himself 

• *• • * 5 . ■*/ 
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CMAPTIK VIII 

here the main points in connection with 
It will be worthwhile to » ve ^ ena b| e readers to understand 
the philosophy of Sufis , ^ ' of sha h's poetry. On the half vide 

well the inherent spirits ^ quotations from the Koran and 

of the page we noU down t e |ebr#ted Sufi authors, and some 
Hadis, a few Persian verses ro n(j w those principles in signi- 
baits of Shah, which exact y > often mct w ith j n ^ 

fication. Most of these A^M ^ f ^ feadef js fu|| 
R.»,o, and -V “SHV ^ u b n ^ nthem . 
acquainted with the principles basea p 

mvsterious essence, treasured up in 
♦From the beginning God was a should be known and this 

one place. Afterwards $ 0 He created this universe. He 

power be felt by others be^des H^ SoHe ^ ^ 

created (the sou o.-spirt him . This original man 

_ so pretty and goo He | oved j n re tum and prais- 

would not be: away ' be confined in an earth- 

ed, and ,n ^ ^utGod promised to be very kind to him. 

u b c° dV ’ thatThe vie of union cannot be so well perceived as when 
He knew tha whole mankind in the 

^rlTa'Z^us uni^i that he may see His works and 
Tdm re them Ind praise Him. He assured them that if they oved 
Him He would love them; if they remembered Him, He would re- 
" mb" tlem; if they looked for Him, He would be with them; 
thev patiently bore the troubles that came upon them for trial, He 
would patronize them; and ultimately, when they had become p 
feet beings, He would get them back to Himself. 

God is with man wherever he 


Ua • LI a 


m • tlK 


♦These item are picked up from by a wr ' tCfin p 

•* 
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very soul; He can be seen by him to whichever side he may turn his 
face. 

3 Every thing in this world will pass away but that all-powerful all- 
great Being will remain. 

4 Man's existence in this world is sufficient to show him His nature, his 
duty to himself, to others and to his God. And he who is blind here 
shall remain blind in the next world too. 

5 It is the same love of God, that makes some appear sensible and right¬ 
eous and others mad and wretched. 

6 Some admire God's Power, and some His Beauty; but true lovers are 
mixed up themselves with His power and beauty. 

7 The True Being has three qualities or peculiarities, - Power, Beauty 
and Essence. The first causes fear, the second hope, and the third 
faith. Fear and Hope are both the results of love. When you cut off 
the hope of union, then is the fear. But after union these two things, 
- hope and fear, disappear. For, then they are not two beings, but 
there is only one united being, viz. God; and God has neither fear nor 

hope. 

8 The lover and the beloved, the Creator and the creature are 
both one and of the same kind. They are two expressions of one 
idea. And he who sees them as two beings goes on talking about it; 
he who sees them as one being is all quiet; he who sees nothing, is 
a senseless brute. These are only different colours of the same thing. 

9 In the beginning the immense ocean of unity and eternity was all 
calm. Then the strong breeze of love brought on waves upon waves 
that continue beating still; and when they subside, and calmness 
returns again, that is the great end, the last day. 

10 He who knows himself well, knows his God well; and so, he who is 
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true to himself, is surely true to his God. 


p 

r 


11 What is a name? Its common attributes have connection with the 
body, but its proper attributes have no such connection whatever. 

The latter have no self, — their self is the self of God; and so they sig¬ 
nify nothing but name, an empty name. While the former has a self, 

— the self of the body, and so, they signify two things; — name 
and body. Hence the owners of the later enjoy eternal union, and 
the owners of the former suffer enternal path of separation. 

12 There are four stages of Divine or Spiritual love;- 

ojVi and o A seeker of truth, or rather his soul, has to pass 
through four corresponding states or circles to reach them; and those 
are and . In the first stage he 

must live like ordinary human beings and go strictly on the received 
principles and rules of religion and morality. In the next stage, he 
partakes of the nature of angels. In this way he goes on from grade 
to grade, being purified, and requiring the knowledge of God more j 
and more, till he finds the Truth and is united with the True being. 
Some put one or two grades more, calling them and 

13 Love is a King. He has four capitals or four thrones to occupy. These 

are oij Oj£=^ando>£V:.The ««t refers to head; the 

second to soul; The third to heart; and the fourth to body. Of these, 
body is in the service of heart, and heart is in love with soul, and soul 
is in connection with head. Without service Love is impossible, and 
without love union is impossible. 


14 All prayer without the concentration of mind isuseless Inthe tea 

prayer, then, only the mind is concerned and not the body. It is not 
observing fasts, leading an austere life, telling beads, prostrating 
one's self; no, it has no connection with religion or heresy - jt is be¬ 
yond these, - it is above these. It is a peculiar favour of God, H.s gift 
His blessing. It is for the selected few, and not for all. 

15 Love is a tree; and the lover and the beloved are only two branches 
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of it. Hence mastership and slavery, divinity and humanity, are only 
two aspects of one thing, - two effects of one cause. The two, then, 
in reality, are not two but one and the same thing. 

16 Mastership and slavery, or as they call it, (divinity) andc^l, 

(humanity), are the two natural states of man. In him one prevails 
over another by turns. In the case of the Prophet Muhammad, for 
instance, when the first state prevailed, whatever he uttered was the 
word of God when the second state prevailed, whatever he 

uttered,^ was his own saying ( c-j^ ). These two states may be term¬ 
ed Qj* (rising or ascending) and (falling or descending). 

17 Mercy of God is for sinners only. If there had been no sin, there 
would have been no occasion for His mercy. Sinners, therefore, have 
this advantage over others who have something to pride themselves 
upon their piety; the pilgrims on their pilgrimage, the martyrs on 
their martyrdom, the generous on their generosity; but the sinners 
have nothing to pride themselves upon; - they are proud of His 
mercy. 

18 Humility is above all the good qualities of man. It is better than 
piety, truth and virtue in general. Since, all the rest carry some claim 
by their significations, but humility has no claim. Dust is humble; 
and man was made of dust; how valuable, therefore, this dust has be¬ 
come, - the noblest of all the creatures; and all this for being dust. 
Dust is nothing or next to nothing. It has neither pleasure nor pain, 
neither acceptance nor rejection, neither honour nor dishonour. It 
has no need, no want. It is free from every thing. In it a humble soul 
rests and on it a humble soul prides itself. May every one live humb¬ 
le, die humble, and again rise humble. 

19 It is better to be at ease about one's self; for, whatever comes, is 
from Him; and whatever is from Him, must be the best, and must 
never be without wisdom. That is to say, it is better to be an optimist 
than a pesimist. 
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20 We arc pens in the hands of that great writer. Whatever is written 
with us or through us, is written by Him. We have no power of our 
own. We are pupils and He is our Teacher. We are parrots and He is 
our tutor. We speak what He relates; we do what he directs. Verily, 
we are nothing, and nothing can be said or done by nothing, in its 
own way, or of its own accord. 

21 It is owing to shortsightedness that the difference between God and 
Evil appears. He who has unity in sight, looks to the thing itself and 
not to its signs and appearances. To him white and black, heaven and 
hell, a mosque and a fire-temple, are the same. 

I 

22 To a true lover, the far and the near, the Kaaba and the pagoda are 
the same. Indeed, to Nothing, a mosque and a firetemple are the 
same; to a shadow heaven and hell are the same. 

23 There is the External love and the Internal love. The one is temporary jj 
and the other everlasting; the one widens the breach and the other 
brings on the union; the one is the love of the properties of a thing and 

the other of the thing itself; the one is doubtful and the other certain. 

24 When we say, ‘Every one is to die: it means every human being, the 
flesh and blood. But those who are above humanity, are wholly spiri¬ 
tual; they own peculiarities of the soul, and so they never die, - 
they are everlasting. 

25 Body and Soul have been so much in love with each other that they 
never separate. Although apparently they seem to be annihilated, 
dust goes to dust, and air to air, - yet the intimacy that has existed 
between them lasts for ever. Spiritually, the peculiarities of self will 
still remain. Therefore, he who has identified his self with God's even 
here, lives not with his body but with Him, and will ever be with 
Him; but he who has his own self in view, has the flesh and blood in 
view, which die and are annihilated, and his soul, instead of uniting 
with God, still lingers behind, and does not easily forget the friend¬ 
ship that existed between itself and the body. 
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26 Death destroys everything, but Love destroys Death itself. Unless 
lovers conquer death they cannot be called men in the true sense of 
the word. For, it is men who conquer; but he who is conquered by 
another, is not man, — he is a coward. Death is a created thing, and 
a lover of the Creator can never be overpowered by a creature. 

27 There are two actions for a godly man, - Firstly, to clear the tablet 
of the heart of every thing else; Secondly, to cut the name of God. 
His picture, in it. The first is to see one’s self in God, and the second 
is to see God in one's self. The first annihilates a man, and the second 
makes him last long. The first is death and the second life. It is by 
death and after death that a lover lives. His life commences after 
death, and hence death only means a removal from one house to 
another. Wonderful people these lovers are, who consider themselves 
dead here, and wait patiently for the life to come. 

28 Common death is different from Proper death. The one is ordinary 
and the other special; the one is natural and the other unnatural;or 
rather supernatural. The one is a separation and the other ‘union’; 
the one is a real death, and the other a perpetual life. It is therefore, 
that a true lover, every moment dies a death, and in that death he 
lives a life. 

29 This world is, at best, a mirror of God’s nature. There you see the 
attributes of His nature reflected in different colours. The moment 
this mirror is removed from the sight, the reflected figures go to the 
original figure, and there is an end of it; that is the last day. 

30 The lover is the mirror of the beloved, and the beloved, the mirror 
of the lover. The one gives the reflection of the other. Love is 
Beauty; hence when the beautiful beloved looks at himself, he sees 
his lover there; that is to say, seeing his beauty reflected there falls 
in love with it, and thus the beloved becomes the lover and the lover 
his beloved. Every movement of the lover, then, is the movement of 
the beloved, and vice versa. 
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31 Man may well say, "whatever has happened is for me, and whatever has 
been done is for me. Whatever is past was for me, whatever is at pre¬ 
sent is for me whatever will be hereafter, will be for me. In fact what¬ 
ever exists, is myself. I n The beginning I was never anxious that I should 
see God; rather God was anxious that He should see me. He wanted 
me but I never wanted Him; and so, He is my lover, and I am His be¬ 
loved. Where is He without me? and what am I without Him? He has 
no appearance without me and I have no existence without Him. 
When He saw Himself in me, He stole Himself away; so then, He is 
with me as well as away from me.” 

32 God is Beauty, and Beauty is love. Wherever there is love, there is 
beauty. Everything is beautiful; there is nothing that is not beautiful, 
since that all beautiful Being has imparted beauty to every thing 
according to its fitness. 

33 Every thing is the receptacle of God, His abode, His residence. Every 
thing shows the beauty of God and produces the love of God. Every 
thing is loud in the praise of God, — the heaven and the earth, and 
all that they contain. But yet again, every thing is an impediment in 
the way towards God, in the love of God, in the sight over God. 
Morality and religion, faith and heresy, good and evil, sense and re¬ 
asoning, eyes and ears, hands and feet, - all are obstacles in the way. 
The love itself is an obstacle, we ourselves are obstacle in our own 
way. All of these prevent us from going to Him; they detain us with 
them they induce us to go no further. They are our enemies, the ene¬ 
mies of true lovers, who must conquer them, break through them 
and go to Him. 

34 If you attend well, every thing, in this world cries out "I am God”. 

There is no other music playing in this universe besides this. It was 
this cry,publicly made, that caused poor Mansur be hanged 

for heresy. Though the cry apparently came from Mansur, he was 
hanged and his body burnt and yet the cry came from the ashes. 
The ashes were thrown in a river, and yet the cry came from the 
river. 
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35 Our God is a jealous God. He keeps no partner, and he never pardons 
him who considers any other being to be His partner. So long as we 
love Him, He loves us. The moment we turn our eyes towards any 
other object, He hates us. Jealousy is a necessary adjunct of love. It 
is the test of love and the measure of faith. The more the love, the 
more the jealousy. A true lover is jealous of his own eyes even; he 
would not have the object of his love be seen even by his own eyes. 
Therefore, Satan, though cursed for his disobedience to God in not 
paying homage to and bending low before man, is yet praise worthy 
for being a strong and true lover of God; for, he would not have any 
other thing besides Him to worship or to pay homage to. It was out 
of excessive jealousy, out of excessive love, that he consented to be 
cursed. 


36 Love has two sides or two states; — existence and non-existence; the 
one is the place of show and of exercise and the other of retirement 
and of rest. In the one a lover appears from Him, and in the other 
he is lost in Him. 

37 It is good to be a pilgrim of Truth and knowledge, and to be going 
to God. But the way lies through mysterious labyrinths. One may go 
on, and may reach the Temple of God, but there is no safety in the 
way; there is the fear of missing the way or falling in some abyss. 
Better then to take some guide, some spiritual guide; and what better 
guide can be had than a prophet, who is a messenger of God and is 
sent to show, the way to mankind. His will is God’s will. His love is 
God’s love. 


38 To this Temple of God there are hundreds of roads running. All go to 

it. You may take any. But all are not the safest, the shortest, the 
straightest. Take these then. 

39 This Temple of God, again, has hundreds of doors. All open to it. 

You may enter by any. But all are not guarded by ferocious keepers. 
Take those then. 
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40 The best fight for man Is that with his own passions. That Is the 
biggest crusade. And passion being the most enormous giant, the 
most ferocious monster, he is the true hero, who conquers him. 
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CHAPTER IX 


Wc shall now proceed to give a short acccount of the purport or sub¬ 
ject matter of each Sur or Chapter of Shah-jo-Risalo, noting at the 
same time how the main objects may be interpreted spiritually. A 
few selections will be found at the close of each Sur, that mark the 
beauty of the style and thought, as well as their connection with the 
different tenets of the philosophy of Sufis, if the reader has thorou¬ 
ghly understood the few items given in the preceding chapter, he 
can easily find out the corresponding principles expressed here in the 
most vivid and lucid manner. 

SUR I KALIAN ( ) 

As noted above this Sur and the next one treat of different tenets of 
the philosophy of Sufis. The contents of this Sur, section by section, 
are briefly given here for our readers. 

Sec. 1 Glory to the Almighty - unity and ubiquity of God, - unity 
and multiplicity - praise to Muhammad - his intercession 
for the faithful. 

2 Death is a life to lovers and a means of union with the be¬ 
loved (God) - poisonous wine welcome to lovers — 

3 The loved one is the best physician for the disease of love, 
- He kills and restores to life. 

Selections 
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SUR II JAMAN (c^) 

The contents are as follows:- 

^ ec< ^ Pa 'n of love and the true physician for it. 

2 The same continued 

3 The fire of love — the arrow of love 

4 Jealousy of love, — the poisonous wine of love, that makes 
death desirable. 
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5 Sufis’ - Talibs or seekers of Truth learning the lessons of 
God - difference between the true learning and the ordi¬ 
nary one - mulla’s or pedagogues reprimanded for mislead- 
ing people by literal superficial interpretations. 

6 The bow and arrow of love - love compared to a snake - 

7 True state of lovers and their relation to the object of their 

love. 

8 Pain of love and the true physician for it - patience neces¬ 
sary for love — forgiveness and humility. 

9 Moths burning themselves in the flame, compared to lovers 
dying in love. 
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SUR III SURAG (4lri*or Jtur,- ) 


This Sur spiritually treats of Man as a pilgrim or a voyager, of truth 
compared to precious stones, of ships, of proper merchandise for a 
ship etc. 

Contents 


j 

Sec. 1 Man, compared to a pilgrim, starting on a voyage through 
this world with some merchandise. 

2 Ocean and those who dip in it 

3 Rocking of the boat on waves. 

4 The gold of Truth — its testers — jewels and jewellers. 

5 Proper merchandise for a ship - a whirlpool - fear of ship¬ 
wreck 

6 Swimming and drowning 
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SUR IV SAMUNDI (</JC^L-) 

As the name indicates, this Sur treats of mariners, starting on a voy¬ 
age, leaving friends and relations behind, of separation, of love, etc. 

Contents 

Sec. 1 Again starting on a voyage - ships, sails, anchors and ports 
- separation from relations left behind — 

2 Preparation of voyagers 

3 Farewell to them. 

Selections 
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SURV.SOHNI( ) 

In this Sur the love of Sohni and Mehar is treated of. The tale runs 
thus: 

There lived in the town of Gujrat a rich potter, whose name was 
Tu||a ( ). He had a very beautiful daughter by name Sohni 

( if * J - ). There was another rich man, living in Bukhara, who was 
a Mughul of Jighatai family. His name was Mirza Ali. He had an only 
son, by name Izat Beg, who was a handsome young man of about 
16.'With the permission of his father he set out with the intention 
of travelling through Delhi, Lahore and other places of Central 
India. He carried some rich merchandise with himself too. He saw 
these places. Shah Jehan was then the Emperor of Delhi. Crossing 
the river Ravi, he came to a place called young Gujrat. He liked 
the scenery of the place and halted there for two or three days. 
It was here that Tulla lived. One day, in a meeting of friends, he 
heard that the pottery of Tulla was wellknown there; and as he 
was collecting curiosities of the places he visited, he sent a servant 
to purchase a few jugs. The servant came to the potters’ house 
and got a few pots; but the young and beautiful daughter of Tulla 
did not escape the eagle eye of the man, who was much struck 
with her charms. He returned and gave the pots to his master, who 
admired them very much. He then praised the beauty of the 
girl, beyond measure. Izat Beg, being a young man, felt himself 
moved to go and see her. He accompanied the servant to Tulla * 
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house, on * he excuse ^ purchasing more pottery. He saw the girl and 
in | 0 ve with er at the very first sight. Thenceforth he became a 
resident of the place and used to visit the house on the same excuse 
Hc grew very careless about himself and his property; so much so 
that his friends and servants left him and stole away all his valuable 
property- The little money left with him, he spent away in purchas¬ 
ing Tulla's pottery, day by day. His house was now well nigh filled 
u p with pottery, and so he opened a potters’ shop. This did not bring 
him much. He was, therefore, obliged to seek service at Tulla’s house. 
He was engaged as a private servant, and at first, used to assist him 
in his profession but latterly he was left with his buffaloes to graze 
them in the jungle. While living in this state, he found means to open 
his heart to his master’s beautiful daughter, who felt the same fire 
for him. This state of affairs went on for some time. At last, the 
matter came to the knowledge of the parents, who not liking the 
idea, arranged to marry the girl to a young neighbour and relation, 
and dismissed Izat Beg. The bride would not allow the bridegroom 
to touch her; and as she went on crying incessantly for her lover, 
the man could not help hating her, and keeping himself away from 
her. Sohni had a friend, through whom she kept on corresponding 
with her lover, the Mehar who was, at first, loitering about for some 
time but ultimately settled on the other side of the river Chenab. 
According to the arrangement made through Sohni ^s friend, he used 
to cross the river and meet Sohni at night. After some time, Mehar 
falling ill on account of some,wound in his thigh, Sohni undertook 
to cross the river, every night, by means of a jar, to see her lover. 
This went on for some time too. Her absence was once noticed by 
her husband’s sister, who following her unnoticed at night, found out 
how the matter stood. Sohni used to conceal her jar in the bushes 
on the bank of the river. This woman now removed the jar and put 
another made of unbaked clay, in its place. The next night, Sohni, 
little suspecting the foul play, carried the jar and plunged into the 
river. When she had swam to about the middle, the jar broke and 
down went Sohni. She cried out, but all in vain. It was too late that 
Mehar came to know of the sorrowful event. He ran up to the river, 
and finding that there was no other help, he jumped headlong into 
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the river and was soon out of sight. Thus their union was effected. 

Note: Sahar ( J ■ ) seems to be the name assumed by Izat Beg, 
when he became Tulla’s servant. Dam ( ) was the name 

of Sohni’s husband. 

A different version of the story is generally heard in Sindh, 
where Sohni is believed to be a girl of Wahocha tribe living on 
the western bank of the Indus; and Dam is believed to be of 
the tribe of Samtia, living on the eastern bank. They attribute 
the love between Sohni and Mehar to a little milk that Mehar 
gave her to drink while the procession of her marriage with 
Dam was crossing the river, and it is further believed that the 
tomb of Sohni stands at Shahdadpur in the Halla Division, 
Haiderabad Collectorate, near the old bed of the river Indus. 
But the account given here is certainly the correct version of 
it. We have taken it from a book written in Panjabi by Fazl- 
shah of Nawankote and published in the Punjab. 

According to the spiritual signification of the different char¬ 
acters and objects of the story, Sohni represents the lover, the 
seeker of God, Man; Mehar = the loved one, God; the river = 
the ocean of eternity intervening between the two; the jar = 
earthly means employed to secure one’s object, resignation to 
God; Dam = worldly checks and censures; the whirlpool, the 
waves, dark nights etc = the wordly troubles and difficulties; 
Drawing = the only way to meet the beloved (God); The oppo¬ 
site bank = the next world, etc. etc. 

Contents 

Sec. 1 Sohni’s love — her resignation to God — true to promise — 
meeting the beloved through death. 

2 Fearful state of the river - the breaking of waves etc. 

3 Excess of love in Sohni for Mehar 

4 She hears the noise of the bells of Mehar’s buffaloes. 
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5 sohni is drowned. 

6 The spiritual love of Sohni and Mehar existed before the 
w0 rld was created. 

7 Mehar cries for the rescue of Sohni. 

g The jar to swim with across the river — destiny will have its 
way 

9 Excess of desire for going over to the beloved. 
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SUR VI KHAMBHAT ( 

This Sur treats of the beauties of moonlight nights, of love and 
separation etc. 
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Contents 


Sec. 1 Beauties and pleasure of moonlight nights - some advan- 
tages of dark nights. 

2 The moon as a messenger to the beloved — travelling on a 
fast going camel to the beloved - love in the camel 

Selections 
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SUR VII SARANG (XjU.) 
This is all about the rainy season and its associations. 
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Contents 


Sec. 1 All anxious for rain — clouds gathering — thunder and ligh¬ 
tening showers of rain — pleasant scenery attending the rain¬ 
fall. 

2 Happy state of buffaloes 

3 The rainy season followed by cold weather 

4 The good results of the rain — signs of plenty 

Selections 
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SUR VIII KEDARO 

This Sur gives references to the tragic history of the martyrdom of 
the grandsons of the Prophet, a short account of which is given as 
follows: 


Muhammad, the Prophet of Arabia, was succeeded, after his death, 
by his four friends or Khalifas, the last being Ali, his own cousin and 
son-in-law. His title was disputed by Muawiyah (son of Abu Sufian, 
the early foe and subsequent proselyte of Muhammad), who had 
been appointed Governor of Syria (Sham) by Khalifa Umar. But as 
Ali% right was supported by the people of Kufa, the Egyptians and 
others, he was unanimously inaugurated to the Khalifate. After his 
death, Ali was succeeded by the eldest of his two sons (by Fatimah, 
the daughter of the Prophet) Hassan, the other being Hussain. But 
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n being of a mild nature soon abdicated in favour of Muawiyah, 
^ had already fought bloody battles with his father Ali, and was 
* w advancing against him. Hussain, though very daring and wise, 
H,as thus ' n * urc ^’ Muawiyah soon dying, he was succeeded, 
his son Yazid. The people of Kufa still continued in favour of 
Hussain, and made a common cause to instal him against Yazid. They 
sent secret messages inviting him to their city. The conspiracy com- 
jn g to the ear of Yazid, he sent Ubaidullah as the governor of Kufa, 
with express orders to go and kill Hussain and all his party including 
the conspirators at Kufa. At the repeated request of Kufis', Hussain 
had already set out from Madina, with his wife and children, and a 
number of kinsmen and friends, 72 men in all. It was in vain that his 
friends and well-wishers advised him not to venture so far. Hussain, 
in the true spirit of a predestinarian, declared that he would leave 
the event to God. Arrived in the confines of Kufa, he was met by 
a detachment of the enemy, who asked him to submit to the Amir% 
orders, but Hussain haughtily refused to do so. He latterly learned 
by private enquiries that the Kufis, feeling the force and fierceness of 
Ubaidullah had now changed and left him to his fate. He thus found 
himself in a fix. In a dubious and desponding state, he was brought 
to a halt at a place called Karbda, near the bank of the Euphrates, 
by the appearance of 22,000 men, Kufian and Syrian, comman¬ 
ded by Amar-ibn-Saad. They cut off Hussain and his party from 
the water, and subjected them to innumerable inconveniences. 
The little camp of Hussain suffered the extremities of thirst and sun¬ 
dry other troubles but still would not acknowledge Yazid as Khalifa. 
These troubles continued for the first 9 days of Muharram, the first 
month of the Mussalman year. When the morning of the 10th 
dawned, Hussain and his little band determined to share the 
desperate fortune and prepared to sell their lives dear and make their 
deaths a memorable sacrifice. They fought a bloody battle, and one 
by one died sword in hand. Every thing was over by the afternoon. 
Only the boy, Ali son of Hussain along with the ladies, were made 
prisoners, their tents were burnt and their property pillaged. The 
heads of the Imams were cut off and carried as trophies and their bo¬ 
dies left on the field. They soon arrived at Syria, where Yazid was 
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. f u,t hk enemv was no more. After 40 days he 

SI.! an^Ldies to taKe -V * 

Sn!* Abdt'S “ember left behind from whom 

were descended a line of Imams and their issues who ave een 
called Sayeds. 


The only lessons that Shah Abdul Latif takes from this historical piece 
are predestination, resignation to God, bravery of the lovers o God, 
miseries of this world a mere trial, and death the cause of union with 

God. 


Note: This tragical event of the Oriental history, has been the special 
subject of another great poet of Sindh. I mean Sabit Ali Shah 
who may be termed the Gray of Sindh. He has written elegies 
or dirges describing different sorrowful occurrence in connec¬ 
tion with the above historical account. His poetry is altogether 
different from Shah’s, both in kind and nature. It is mixed up 
with Persian and Arabic words and is written on different Per¬ 
sian metres. These dirges are often recited or read in the days 
of Ashuras (the first ten days of Muharram) at Haiderabad, 
Sehvan, Rohri and some other places in Sindh. He lived in the 
last century, in the reign of Talpurs. His tomb stands at Sehvan 
and his grandson of the same name and several other grand 
children are still alive, and reside at Haiderabad.* 

Contents 

Sec. 1 Coming of Muharram, the month of mourning - martyr¬ 
dom of Imams a trial of their love. 

2 The apparent helpless state of Imams. 

3 Their bravery in fighting - their murder a wish of God. 

4 Their union with God after death. 

♦As pointed out above, this Sur was composed by Shah when he had set out on 
a pilgrimage to Karbela and returned without being able to proceed. 
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5 Kufis a treacherous and a cruel peoole - ,k 

Imams In various ways. P P ersecute Poor 

6 Vultures hovering over the corosi* i 

battle field. rpscs of ,m *ms lying in the 
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SUR IX ABRIf^T) 

This Sur as well as the next four Surs, describe various stages of the 
love of Sasui and Punhun. The story is well-known and we may 
briefly notice it here:- 

Sasui was the daughter of a Brahman whose name was Naun. At her 
birth her parents were informed by a fortune-teller that the girl 
was destined to be the wife of a Mussalman. They, therefore, to 
escape bad name, determined to get rid of her earlier. They put her 
in a box and threw it in the river. The box was picked up by a 
washerman of Bhambhore, by name Mahomed. The child was bro¬ 
ught up with all the parental affection by him and his wife Zainab; 
and she grew up a very pretty young woman. It happened about this 
time that famine having broken out at Kech Makran, a caravan 
was sent by Ari Jam the Chief of the place, with his son Punhun at 
their head, to purchase corn in Sindh. They came to Bhambhor. 
Accidently Sasui and Punhun caught a sight of and fell in love with 
each other. Their mutual endearment made them passionate lovers. 
The caravan returned to Kech but Punhun would not accompany 
them. The news at home perplexed the relations of Punhun, some of 
whom, his brothers particularly, now came to him at Bhambhor with 
the secret object of taking him nolens volens. Sasui tried her best to 
please them, but they after all succeeded in their plan. One night, 
as Sasui was sleeping fast, they stealthily carried away Punhun on a 
camels back. The day broke and Sasui got up only to miss her lover. 
She cried, and ran here and there, but it was too late. The camelman 
had already passed the frontier hills. Sasui pursued them, all alone, 
raving like a mad person, rushing through thick and thin, but all 
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in va ,n In this state she was met by a shepherd, who, finding a 
beautiful woman m a desert, ran up to seize her. Sas i stagge ed back 
and cned for rescue. The earth opened under her feet and down went 
**• The shepherd repented of his rashness, and now made a heap of 
stones there to serve as a tomb. Some time after, Punhun, finding 
an opportunity hastened to Bhambhor. He happened to pass by the 
tomb and considering ,t to be the tomb of some Saint, wanted to go 
and ask blessings at it. A voice was heard calling Punhun to the abode 
of rest and happiness; and at the same time two arms appeared from 

the tomb that carried Punhun away. Thus were the two lovers united 
again. 


Note. Punhun was a Beloch, descended from Harun, who had been 
appointed a ruler at Kech by Walid, the Khalifa of Baghdad, 
when he had invaded the country. Ari Jam, the father of Pun¬ 
hun, was also called Hot after his grandfather’s name, and 
Hotani was the family name. The town of Bhambhor was situ¬ 
ated near the site of present Jungshahi Station, midway bet¬ 
ween Kotri and Karachi. The joint tomb of Sasui and Punhun 
is situated about 4 miles to the east of the hill called Munhhar 
in Las Bela. The names of the hills that Sasui had 
been loitering about are jl»i, yk*U, yj 1 and others. 

In this tale, what gives an occasion to Shah AbdulLatif to mora¬ 
lize on the subject is Sasui’slove to Punhun, her folly in sleep¬ 
ing fast and not being careful, her going in search of him, her 
undergoing the troubles of the way and the pangs of separa¬ 
tion, and finally her union with Punhun, after death. Speaking 
spiritually, Sasui signifies a lover (or a seeker of God); Punhun 
= the loved one; Sleep = carelessness or forgetfulness in this 
world; Mountains etc. = worldly troubles and difficulties; 
Bhanbhor = This world; Kech = the next world; The Camel- 
man = worldly enemies, passions; Dying = union with God. 

Contents 

Sec. 1 Sasui in search of Punhun —Thirst of love in Sasui. 
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1 

i 

2 A lover in pursuing the beloved, should not fear hills and 
valleys or other troubles of the way -- the awful scenery 
of mountains. 

3 Sasui mistakes the way to Punhun, whom she carries with 
her unknowingly. 

4 It is not everyone who undergoes such troubles; only lovers 
can do so - Sasui’s feet are wounded by walking over rough 
stones — still she does not like to return. 

5 Sasui and Punhun are the same - she reaches Kech Makran, 
which is in fact within her. 

6 She entreats the mountains not to be cruel to her. 

7 Sleep causes the separation and puts her in troubles — humi¬ 
lity recommended to Sasui. \ 

8 She calls Punhun to help her in her troubles — She has death 
in sight. 

9 Pangs of separation. 

10 Again calling Punhun to help her - patience and resignation 
recommended as a remedy — miscellaneous thoughts. 


In Abri Chhotki, a sub-sur found in Trumpp edition, Sasui is intro¬ 
duced as going in search of Punhun. 
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SUR X MAAZURI ((S^jXxa) 

Contents 

Sec. 1 Dogs of Kech bark at Sasui - the mention of dogs brings on 
other thoughts of their natural ways. 

2 Sasui in troubles — she cries but still goes on — conditions 
necessary for meeting the beloved. 

3 Her soliloquy to mountains. 

4 Death the best and the shortest way for her to meet Pun- 
hun. 

5 She is encouraged to be moving towards her lover in every 
way possible. 

6 She curses the camels that quietly bore away her Punhun. 

7 She cries in separation. 
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Contents 


Sec. 1 Hills, camels and her brothers-in-law are the three enemies 
of whom Sasui complains - some more enemies - her own 
fault in not being careful about them. 

2 Sasui is entreated by her friends not to venture out after 
Punhun but she does not hear them and comes out. 

3 Sasui’s pleasure at the arrival of the caravan from Kech. 

4 They carry away Punhun without her knowledge - She 
wakes and blames herself for being fast asleep. 

5 She expects the camelmen back but being disappointed, she 

goes out and runs to hills. 

6 Difficulties in the mountains and steep cliffs. 

7 The camelmen conspire to take away Punhun secretly — 

arrival of Punhun at Kech. 
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SUR XII KOHIARI (l/jU£») 


Contents 


Sec. 1 Sleep deprecated - its bad results. 

2 Sasui's soliloquy to mountains. 

3 She longs for Punhun to help her - relation of Sasui to 
Punhun. 
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4 Reflection of Punhun’s beauty. 

5 The painful effect of Sasui’s love. 

6 She cries for Punhun - the difficulties of the 


way. 
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SUR XIII HUSSAINI (ty-^JL) 

Contents 


Sec. 1 The sunset adds to Sasui*s troubles. 

2 She opens her heart to her mother 

3 She speaks to her sisters and friends of her determination to 
leave Bhambhor and go after Punhun. 

4 The companions have already gone and she is left behind. 

5 She throws her ornaments away and goes after Punhun. 

6 Severe pangs of love 

7 She is tired of walking and wishes to find her lover 
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8 She complains of separation 

9 She sheds hot tears for Punhun. 

10 She calls after Punhun 

11 She is anxious to go to Kech - happiness without misery is 
good for nothing 

12 Punhun seen by Sasui in a different light from others. 

13 Sasui bewails the loss of her lover 
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CHAPTER X 


i 


SUR XIV SORATH ( ) 

In this Sur the touching points of the well-known tale of Rai Diaj 
and Sorath are given. 

Rai Diaj was the King of Girnar. He was popular for liberality and 
justice. A sister of his, who was married, but had no issue, once 
asked a Fakir to bless her that she might get a son. The Fakir assured 
her that she would get a son but he would behead Rai Diaj. In due 
course of time, however, she got a son. Fearing lest he should prove 
mischievous, she put him in a box, which was thrown in a river. It 
was picked up by a bard ( ), who brought him up very careful¬ 

ly, and taught him his own profession of singing and playing music. 
He named him Bijhal. 

There was another king in a neighbouring country, whose name was 
Anirai. He had sixty daughters already and got one more now. Dis¬ 
gusted with having such a large number of them he put the new¬ 
born babe in a little box, with rich ornaments and clothes, and let 
it go in a river. This box fell into the hands of one Ratno, a potter, 
residing in Rai Diaj’s city. The potter was glad to have a pretty child 
covered up with gold and silver. He named her Sorath and brought 
her up with great affection. This potter stood in good graces with the 
King Anirai and used to visit him very often. Anirai coming to 
know that Ratno had a beautiful daughter, asked him for her hand. 
The man consenting, he was requested by the king to bring her to 
his city. Rai Diaj, happening to notice the departure of the proces¬ 
sion with rather a great show and learning the reason, got very angry 
at the idea that a subject of his should prefer any other to him in 
making such a gift. Under his orders, the girl was seized and brought 
by force to him. Anirai’s anger and jealousy was boundless, when 
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h e got the news. He set out with a large army and laid seige to Rai 
piaj’s castle. For twelve months he tried his best to break the walls 
by bombardment or otherwise, but all to no purpose. Taking the 
advantage of his enemy s liberality, Anirai had now recourse to an 
other plan. He sent a man with a large quantity of gold and silver 
to the village of the bards, proclaiming that whoever would bring 
him Rai Diaj’s head would be given the same. Bijhal received the 
treasure and set out with his musical instrument. He came to Rai 
Diaj’s palace and played hundreds of sweet tunes to the enchantment 
of the King. He was offered gold and silver and jewels and animals, 
but the obstinate bard would not accept them, he wanted the head 
of Rai Diaj in the name of God. When all the entreaties of the king, 
the queen, and other inmates failed with him, Rai Diaj, the generous 
Rai Diaj cut off his head with his own hands for Bijhal, who took it 
away with himself exultingly. Anirai trembled at the sight. He scold¬ 
ed the man for having been so cruel to one of the most generous man 
in the world, and banished him from his country. Bijhal came to the 
city of Rai Diaj, where the queen Sorath and her mother-in-law, 
according to the Hindu custom of Sati, were going to burn them¬ 
selves in fire. Bijhal, out of remorse and pity jumped in the flames 
himself and his example was followed by his wife. Thus this tragedy 
ended. 

In this story Shah Abdul Latif hits upon the magical effect of music, 
liberality of Rai Diaj, faithfulness of Sorath etc. as the occasions for 
lecturing on some of the Sufic principles. Spiritually he takes Rai 
Diaj to represent the true love of God; music = sweet hymns in praise 
of God; Sorath = faithfulness and honesty; killing = uniting with God. 

Contents 

Sec. 1 Bijhal comes to Rai Diaj and asks for his head - he is offer¬ 
ed different kinds of precious gifts but he is obstinate in his 
demand. 

2 Bijhal sings for six nights successively - he is offered more 
gifts. 
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3 The effect of Bijhal’s music. 

4 Rai Diaj cuts off his head and gives it to Bijhal—mourningof 
the members of his house — death of Sorath. 
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SUR XV BERAG (<J?jU) 

The matter of this Sur is wholly extraneous. It is a collection of Per* 
sian poems from Masnavi and of extracts from other books. 
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SUR XVI HIR RAN)HO 




This Sur also is not by Shah, but 
dialect. We, therefore, need not give 
at the bottom of it. 


b Y some others and in Siraiki 
any account of the tale that lies 


SUR XVII BARWO SINDHI (c/Jc-jjji) 


This Sur treats of love in general, its true 
from the contents:- 


object, etc. as may be seen 


Sec. 1 Leave others and have God as the object of your love - 

Eyes shed tears for the beloved in separation - the heart 
yearns for him — His strange ways. 

2 Love for him - Expectation for his coming, 

3 Difference between the true and the false friend. 

There is a sub-sur, named Barwo Chhotko, found inTrumpp’sedi¬ 
tion, the contents of which may be shortly stated thus:- Habits of 
mean and vain people - letter writing to the beloved - address to 
pearls and jewels (by Khaku) - wickedness of the 13th century of 
the Hijri Era, (by Hayat) - tricks of women. 
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SUR XVIII MUMAL RANO’ 

In this Sur the love of Mumal and Rano is discussed. The story is 
well known and runs thus:- 




Raia Nand was a Hindu prince. He had nine daughters, Mumal, Sumal 
and 7 others. Once while hunting a bear, the game rushed into a river 
and the prince with his party, plunged in too, in the heat of the 
chase. The water dried up and gave way to the bear, and the party, 
following fast upon his heels, safely crossed the river. The prince was 
more anxious, now, to kill the bear that possessed such a magical 
power. He succeeded in cutting him to pieces. By throwing it limb 
by limb in the water, he found out that the wonderful effect lay m 
his tusks, which securing, he with his party returned in the same way 
as they had gone. By means of these tusks, the prince used to hoard 
up his treasure in the midst of the bed of the river, whither no one 
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else could go. One day, some beggar happening to come to the palace 
in the absence of the prince, and asking for the tusks of the bea 
most entreatmgly, Mumal gave them away, as she was ignorant o 
the,r viable propert.es. The matter coming to the notice of the 
pnnce he became very angry with the girl and threatened to kill her 
Mumal thereupon determined to make amends to her father for his 
heavy loss W.th the help of her sister Sumal and her maid-servant 
Naur she learned sorcery and prepared a talismanic apparatus and a 
magical scenery consisting of a labyrinth with a palace in the centre, 
surrounded by a river of red water, called Kak and guarded by four 
ferocious lions etc. etc. The appearance of a beautiful palace and its 
fair occupant soon attracted the notice of rich merchants and noble 
princes all around, and a large number of these came, one after 
another, to win her, but one by one, they were destroyed and their 
property secured by Mumal who gave it to her father as a compen¬ 
sation for his loss. About this time, Hamir Sumro was the ruler at 
Umarkot, and he had three vazirs, (and some say four), whom he 
loved and constantly carried as companions. One of them was Rano 
Sodho. These nobles had, one day, come out on a hunting excur¬ 
sion, and meeting a Sami Fakir, in a desert, close to Mumal’s pre¬ 
cincts, asked him who he was and whence he came. He informed 
them that he was a prince of a high rank and rich possessions, and 
that hearing of Mumal's beauty, he had come to make her his own, 
but that he had given away all that he had to her and had narrowly 
escaped death. Hamir and his companions became very anxious to 
see such a person. They turned their steps to Kak and reached there. 
Natar came forth to receive them, seated them comfortably and 
entertained them as guests. Upon their expressing a desire to see 
Mumal, she led the king first and after going for a little distance, she 
slipped away, leaving the king in great troubles, and it was with a 
great difficulty that he safely returned to his friends. The Vazirs then 
went by turns, and all others returned with the same success, except 
Rano, who was a very clever man and had an uncommon share of 
natural sense and cunning. He was squint eyed, besides. He managed 
to get through, came up to Mumal, who was surprised at his cunning 
and intrepidity; and as he was a handsome young man, she fell in 
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love with him. They enjoyed each other's company till the day break, 
when Rano took his leave to go to his friends, promising to be meet* 
ing her regularly. He came out to his companions, who asked him 
where he had been so long, but he concealed the truth from them, 
telling them that he had been loitering about the whole night. All of 
them, then returned to Umarkot; and thenceforth Rano used to visit 
Mumal almost every night, after a hard ride, on a fast-going she-camel 
over a distance of 80 miles. His wife and his father, feeling offended 
at his constant absence, complained to King Hamir Sumro, who, 
suspecting that he had a connection with Mumal, imprisoned him, 
but after some time, he was set free at the entreaties of the queen 
who was Rano’s own sister. Rano’s father next arranged to kill the 
she-camel but Rano again broke in her young one for his use, and 
still continued visiting Mumal. Now Mumal’s parents feeling rather 
annoyed at her too much fondness for Rano, instructed Sumal to 
cause a break between them. Sumal was a sorceress herself. She 
arranged in such a way that Rano, while coming thither, the next 
time, mistook his way and meeting a shepherd, asked him where 
Mumal's palace was. The man showed him the way and informed him 
at the same time that Mumal had a paramour, Sital by name, who 
often visited her. This was only a false information that Sumal had 
asked the shepherd to give him, to perjudice him against Mumal. 
Before Rano arrived at the palace, Sumal put on the male dress and 
lay down on the same cot with her sister Mumal, while she was fast 
asleep. Rano soon came in, and finding a young man lying with his 
sweetheart, was all fire. He would have killed both of them, but his 
better sense returning, he left his handstick by Mumals’ side and him¬ 
self went away. When the morning broke, Mumal found out that 
Rano had come over-night and gone away with bad feelings. This 
foreboded no good to her. She sent messenger after messenger call¬ 
ing Rano but he would not come. After some months of separation, 
which she spent in misery and pain, she set out in the disguise of a 
jogi, came to Rano, and got very familiar with him. Soon after, Rano 
catching sight of some mark on her person, at once made out that 
she was Mumal, who, now threw aside her disguise and once more 
entreated him to be reconciled to her, but still Rano was immove- 
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able. She was now so much disappointed that she had no other help 
but to go and make herself a Sati by throwing herself in a burning 
fire. Rano learning that Mumal had gone to extremes, came running 
and asked her to come out and be once more his sweetheart but it 
was too late. Now, Rano, too, out of remorse, jumped in the flames 
and thus both of them were burnt in the same fire. 

Note: The four Vazirs of Hamir Sumro are said to be Rano Sadho, 
Badamani Punro, a well known hero of the time, Daunr Bhatin- 
ni, and Sinhro Dhamachani, from whom the Jams of Las Bela 
are descended and who was a ruler at Taong about 80 miles to 
the west of Kotri. 

In this story, Mumal’s magical tricks and Rano’s skill, their 
mutual passion, anger and repentence, separation of lovers, 
are the topics touched by Shah. Spiritually speaking, Mumal = 
the lover, or a seeker of God; Rano = the beloved (God); Kak 
= this world and its many associations: Dhat or Thar = the 
next world, the heavens, 

Contents 

Sec. 1 Mumal expects Rano - she keeps the lamps burning till the 
day-break. 

2 Beauty of Mumal - she prefers Rano to other lovers, - she 
longs for him. 

3 A Sami Fakir returns from Mumal - he gives some informa¬ 
tion of his experiences - several great men go to win her 
but they never return - all are killed. 

4 Straight way to her palace - the entreats Rano to be recon¬ 
ciled to her as he is offended - she cannot bear the pangs of 
love and separation. 

5 She longs for a meeting with him. 

6 She remembers him 

7 Effect of Rano’s love on Mumal 

8 Rano’s obligations on Mumal. 
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SUR XIX KHAHORI ( ) 

This Sur gives us an idea of the strange ways of Khahoris, who are a 
sort of mendicants, and touches on the advantages of an austere life. 

Contents 

Sec. 1 Strange ways of Khahoris. 

2 Mysteries of Ganjo Takar understood by them. 

3 Curious things in connection with them. 
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SUR XX RAMKALI (cri*"^) 


i 

i 

* 
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Here again we have Sufis and Sanyasi Fakirs and their austere ways 
in this world. Our readers, know full well that Shah Abdul Latif liked 
the company of these Fakirs and had spent a long time with them. 
Through them Shah gets the best opportunity of giving us the divine 
truth of Sufis' in a unique manner. 

Note: There are different kinds of these Fakirs, all having the habits 
of gypsies and mendicants but bearing different names, accord¬ 
ing to certain differences in their ways and tenets. The follow¬ 
ing are the names mentioned by Shah at different places: 

c sljX - ^ 

- uv • 

Contents 


Sec. 1 The company of Jogis and Beragis desirable - their curious 
ways and habits — their visit to Nani.* 

2 Their strange habits further noticed - a monthly diary of 
their ceremonies 

3 Strange ways of Khahoris. 

4 What is necessary for a man to be a Jogi. 

5 Samis communing with their soul. 


•The description of Nani is given above (see page 26). 
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6 Their ways again 

7 Their habit of begging - their abstemiousness 
g The departure of Lahutis - 

9 General austerity of their life. 
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SUR XXI RIPPA ( yj ) 

This short Sur treats of pains of love, crying, etc. etc. 
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Contents: 


Sec. 1 Pangs of love and their effects - shedding tears. 
2 Love compared to a kiln. 

Selections 
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SUR XXII LILAN CHANESAR 

The well-known story of Lilan Chanesar supplies Shah Abdul Latif 
with the subject matter of this Sur. The story runs thus:- 

Ranarao Khanghar had a young and a beautiful daughter whose name 
was Kounru. There was another girl Jamni by name, who was a great 
friend of hers. One day while Jamni was spinning her cotton and 
Kounru was joking and playing with all sorts of blandishments, she, 
accidentally, kicked Jamni’s spinning wheel and injured its wire. 
Jamni was greatly annoyed at it and spoke harshly to her, saying 
“Are you King Chanesar’s bride that you make mischiefs like these?" 
Kounru took the reproach to her heart. Although she was already 
betrothed to Jamni’s brother, she now came and made a vow to her 
mother that if she married at all she would marry Chanesar and none 
else. This Chanesar was a Dasiro by caste and was the Chief of his 
country, his capital being Dewalkot. Ranarao was informed of his 
daughter’s determination and he advised his wife to prepare and set 
out with a great pomp. Equipped in a royal fashion, Mirkhi, for that 
was the name of Ranarao’s wife, and her daughter Kounru started 
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for Dewalkot. They carried a very beautiful garland of diamonds 
as a present for the king. They arrived at the place and managed to 
secure the patronage of Jokhro, the Vazir of Chanesar, who promised 
to help them in the affair. He accordingly sounded Chanesar on the 
subject, but the latter told him .plainly that as he had already Lilan 
with him and he was passionately fond of her, he would not have 
Kounru. Failing in this way, Kounru and her mother now thought of 
gaining their object through Lilan herself. They went to her and 
offered to be her servants. They were immediately engaged by her; 
and thus they went on for some time. Lilan, having once seen the 
precious garland with Kounru desired to purchase it with any amount 
of money. But Kounru said that she would give her the garland, 
only if she allowed Chanesar to pass a night with her. Lilan was so 
much charmed by the garland that she consented. The next night 
Lilan asked Chanesar to oblige her poor maidservant by passing a 
night with her as she was dying for him. Chanesar reproached her for 
such a suggestion but she would have her will. Chanesar was com¬ 
pelled to go to Kounru’s house, who received him with great joy. But 
when the night came, he would not go near her. She then told him 
that he was sold to her for that one night by Lilan, who had received 
a garland of diamonds in bargain. This offended the fond husband 
beyond measure. To punish his faithless wife, he now cohabited with 
Kounru, and when the day broke, he would not go to Lilan back. 
She sent message, she came herself and entreated him, but he would 
not hear Lilan was sent back to her relations and Chanesar lived on 
with Kounru as his wife. After a short time, Vazir jakhro was going 
to marry a girl from among Lilan * kinsmen, and at the instigation of 
Lilan they would not give him the hand of the girl unless he had 
brought Chanesar to them. Jakhro requested the king to be kind to 
him for all his past services and to go there, as otherwise he would not 
get the girl. Chanesar complied with the request and accompanied 
the marriage party to the place. Here he was visited by a number of 
beautiful women of the place. One of these (and this was Lilan her¬ 
self in disguise) asked him to pick up any one to be his wife. Chane¬ 
sar was so much charmed by her that he took her by the hand and 
desired to make her his wife. Lilan threw off the disguise, felt at his 
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feet senseless and was no more. Chanesar was so much struck with 
love and remorse that he too fell on the spot and expired instantly. 

This tragedy gives an occasion to Shah to speak of the separation of 
lovers, the vanity and mischief of worldly shows, jealousy of love etc. 


Contents 

Lilan sells her lover Chanesar for a jewel — evil result of the bargain 
— Chanesar breaks with her — Lilan entreats him to be reconciled to 
her — advice to Lilan how to resecure Chanesar’s good will. 
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SUR XXIII BILAWAL ( cljiL ) 

2» 

In this Sur Shah praises the Prophet Muhammad, speaks of patrons 
and proteges and of the liberality of Jakhro, a big landowner. There 
is also a historical reference made to Sultan Alauddin coming from 
Delhi to Sindh with a large army and giving protection to numbers 
of people who paid homage to him; and also to Rahu, Abro, and 
Samo, the chiefs of the Sama tribe. In conclusion Shah speaks of 
Wagand, a Fakir of his who was a great wit. 

Contents 

Sec. 1 Praise to the Prophet Muhammad — advent of Alaudin 
Sumro — 

2 Jakhro praised for his liberality. 

3 The same continued. 

4 Shah’s pleasantries with his own Fakir Wagand. 

Selections 
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SUR XXIV DAHAR ( ) 

This Sur is a mixture of provincial references teaching some ethical 
and theistic lessons. It talks of Lakho Phulavi, a well-known brave 
and liberal minded man, and Likhi, his celebrated mare; of Sangharo, 
the keepers of buffaloes; of Rebara, a tribe of rude people living in 
Lar; of Loran, the marauders and robbers of the time; of Badamani, 
Punro, the companion of Rano Sumro and a well-known hero of 
Kachha, the hilly country; of man being a traveller in this world, 
etc. etc. 


Contents 

Sec. 1 Thoughts on the fish being caught in a river. 

2 Calling the Prophet Muhammad for help — 

3 Waking better than sleeping — precaution recommended - 
calling Badamani Punro for help. 

4 Solitary habits of the birds called Kunjis — thoughts on 
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separation from ones’ native place - simple ways of Sang- 

bars or hilly tribes - bravery of Lakho of Kutch - simple 
ways of Rebaras. 
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SUR XXV KAPATI () 


Here women spinning cotton at their wheel are introduced, and % 
through them Shah moralizes, in a very beautiful manner, over the 
necessity of man being up and be doing in this world and not let time 
pass away in idle pursuits. 

\ 
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SUR XXVI PIRBHATI ( ) 

This Sur is wholly dedicated by Shah to Sappar Sakhi, an account of 
whom is given above, (see page 27). He was known for liberally re¬ 
awarding all the bards and beggers that went to him. Spiritually he 
is taken to represent a spiritual guide or Munshid, or God. 
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SUR XXVII GHATU ( ) 

In this Sur Shah speaks of seas and fishermen dipping into them for 
fish, their adventures alluding to the seekers of the divine truth. 
The main story on which the contents of this Sur are based is the 
following:- 

There was a fisherman by name Obhayo, living at Sonamiani, in Las 
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Bela, about 60 miles from Karachi. He had seven sons, who used to 
catch fish and were excellent divers, for, they say, they could go 
down In water and stop breathing for two days and one night 
continually. Once in the well-known whirlpool of Kalachi there ap¬ 
peared a sea-monster, who would not let any fisherman come near, 
but devoured anything that approached him. Six of Obhayos sons 
were one day gulped down by this tremendous alligator, as they were 
diving into the water. The loss of six brothers almost killed the seven¬ 
th and the youngest with grief. His name was Morrio (^Jjj^)and he 
was lame. He determined to take the revenge on this seamonster. 
He prepared a sort of diving-bell in the form of a cage, and arm¬ 
ing himself with sharp daggers, occupied it, and instructed his friends 
to lower it in the sea and to take it out after a while by pulling the 
chains fastened to it and drawn by a number of horses on the shore. 
As soon as the case went in, the sea monster devoured it; and now 
Morrio went on cutting his large entrails. In a few minutes the mons¬ 
ter was dead and dragged out ashore and on cutting him open Morrio 
creeped out with the dead bodies of his brothers. 
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SUR XXVIII SINH KEDARO j 

This Sur is loud in praising the lion and th» . 

alludes to spiritual guides. 8 e ' an< ^ meta Phorically 
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SUR XXIX ASA ( L.T ) 

This Sur, like the first two Surs Kalian and Jaman, speaks of the pure 
philosophy of Sufis and unity of God, and is the .noblest and the 
most solemn of all the Shah’s compositions. 

Contents 

i 

Sec. 1 Unity preferable to duality or multiplicity in reference to 
God — egotism depricated — meum et tuum — humility. 

2 Eyes (mental) see nothing but God - some peculiarities 
about them — beautiful eyes of the beloved and their effect 
upon lovers. 

3 Difference between temporal and spiritual, love (jl*** • and 
“"**■) — real existence and nonexistence - passions and 
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other obstacles compared to donkeys. . 

A sight of the beloved - being lost in God - how to be able 
to see God - omnipresence of God - secrecy of love. 
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SUR XXX MARVI ( ) 


The basis of this Sur is the well-known tale of Umar and Marvi, 
which may be shortly given thus:- 

Marvi was the young and beautiful daughter of a villager of Thar, 
(Malir) Pawo by name. Her mother’s name was Merad or Madoi. 
Pawo had a servant whose name was Phog. He fell in love with his 
master’s daughter, Marvi, and tried his best to get her hand in marria¬ 
ge from her father, but he was rejected disdainfully and the girl was 
betrothed to a cousin of hers, Khet Sian by name. This grieved Phog 
very much and he determined to take revenge. He went to Hamir 
Umar Sumro, the then chief of Thar, and praised Marvi so much that 
Umar became anxious to get her. He soon started from his capital on 
a hunting excursion and was brought by Phog to Marvi’s village. 
Marvi had just then come out with a few other girls, to fetch water 
from a well. Umar lost no time in seizing her and carrying her away 
on his own camel. He brought her to Umarkot and confined her 
there. He used all possible means to win her favour, but she could 
not consent to be his wife. She spent some time in crying and yearn¬ 
ing for love and entreating Umar to kindly permit her to return to 
her native place but Umar was implaccable and hard as stone. At last 
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when Marvi saw that Umar would not hear any one they sent Khet 

» bring bet h r ° thed 1back in a "V way he liked. Kbit came to 
Um arkot and as he was passing by the palace, Marvi happened to see 

him- She beckoned h,m and instructed him to wait on a particular 
day at a certain graveyard in the neighbourhood. On the appointed 
day, Marvi along with other Sumri girls, came out on an excuse of 
visiting the tomb of some saint there. She found Khet waiting there 
and eloped with him on the same camel, to her own native village. 


Here Marvi’s love for home, her faithfulness to her husband, Umar’s 
cruelty towards her, simplicity of country life, form the topics of 
Shah Abdul Latif s effusions. He takes Marvi to signify the true lover 
of God; Umar = tyrant of this world and passions; Umarkot = This 
world, which is at best a prisonhouse; Malir = the next world; Coun¬ 
try Scenery - the beauties and blessings of the heavens ornaments = 
vanities of this world etc. etc. 


Contents 

Sec. 1 Marvi prefers her native village to Umar’s cities and palaces 
- she cries at her imprisonment - she cannot love Umar- 
love of Marvi to her native land existed before the creatures 
of the Universe. 

2 Messages from friends and relations to Marvi - anxiety caus¬ 
ed by not receiving any news of her native land - she dis- 
pises all ornaments — 

3 She has forgotten her toilet - she remembers Malir. 

4 She complains to Umar of the loss of her beauty 

5 She yearns for home and for her native people - the beau¬ 
ties of country life - she only wishes to die and to be buried 
at Malir 

6 Country life again 

7 She throws aside rich dresses and ornaments presented to 
her by Umar 

8 Pleasures of the season at Malir - she remembers her rela¬ 
tions and friends, and her past enjoyments in, their corn- 
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pany — Umar brings Marvi by force — she dreams of love. 

9 Marvi compares herself to an oyster that can only live in 
deep seas — rainy season at Malir — she longs for home 
again. 

10 Bearing of the Quran on Marvi's state — mention of the 
names of several chapters of the Quran. 

11 Pitiful state of Marvi as described by herself — a messenger 
arrived from home — she sends a message through him — 
confession of her love for her native place — cruelty of 
Umar 
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SUR XXXI DHOL MARVI (djL Jji) 


This Sur is not composed by Shah and contains extraneous matter. 
SUR XXXII DHANASRI (<£>^ 5 ) 


This Sur also is not Shah’s. It speaks of different Pirs of Sind and 
their praise. Most of the Baits are by one Salah. 

SUR XXXIII PURAB ( 4U*f ) 

This Sur speaks of correspondence and communication between 
lovers; as may be seen from the contents given below. 

1 M essag e received from and sent to the beloved with the 
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crow. 

What a Sami should be 


and what he should do. 
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SUR XXXIV KAMOD (Ij-*l£=) 


In this Sur the following historical account forms the basis of Shah’s 
composition:— 

Jam Tamachi was a Sama prince, a ruler of Sindh, when Thatta was 
the chief city. There are three lakes lying between Jherruk and That¬ 
ta, called the Kinjhur, the Chholmari, and the Sonahri. On the banks 
of the Kinjhur broken walls are still visible that mark the site of an 
old village of fishermen. A girl of this class Nuri or Nur Bhiau by 
name, happened to attract the attention of Jam Tamachi, who madly 
fell in love with her, and raised her above the ladies of the roya 
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blood. She was also called Gandri her . 

Shah shows that humility is a great thing Y 1 '* anCcdotc 

the favour of the Creator * ind 15 3 means to «» 


Contents 


Sec. 1 Gandri entreats jam Tamachi not to reject her for being a 
isherman s daughter - Samou loves her and is in favour of 
her class-fellows notwithstanding their dirty habits - he 
prefers them to the members of the royai palace. 

2 Preference given to the humble. 
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SUR XXXV KARAYAL (ti;b^») 

Thb Sur describes the noble ways of waterbirds; and metaphorically 
alludes to the objects and objections of Sufis. 

Contents 


Sec. 1 Ways and habits of waterbirds, - swans, geese and cranes - 
their noble nature. 

2 Poisonous snakes. 
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SUR XXXVI BASANT ( <--/■ '> ) 

This short Sur talks about the season of spring, its beauties and the 
garden scenery. 
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APPENDIX 'A' 

Geneologlcal descent of Shah Abdul Latlf from Muhammad the Pro¬ 
phet of Arabia. We write the names In Arabic character that the rea¬ 
ders may read them correctly. 

Syed Abdul Latlf Shah S/o Syed Habib Shah S/o Syed Abdul Qu- 
doos Shah S/o Syed Jamal Shah S/o Syed Abdul Karim Shah S/o 
Syed Lai Mohammad (or Lai Shah) S/o Syed Abdul Momin Shah 
(or Mama Shah) S/o Syed Hashim Shah S/o Syed Hajl Shah S/o 
Syed Jalal Shah (or Jarar Shah) S/o Syed Sharafuddln Shah S/o 
Syed Mir All Shah S/o Syed Hyder Shah S/o Syed Mir Ali Shah 
(or Herat) S/o Syed Muhammad Shah (of Shiraz) S/o Syed Hussain 
Shah (of Tarmuz) S/o Syed Ali S/o Syed Yousif Shah S/o Syed 
Hussain Shah (of Shiraz) S/o Syed Ibrahim Shah S/o Syed Ali 
Hawari S/o Syed Hussain-ul-Akbari (of Shiraz) S/o Syed Jaffer 
Shah Imamzada (of Iraq) S/o Imam Musa Kazim S/o Imam Jaf¬ 
fer Sadiq S/o Imam Mohammed Baqir S/o Imam Zain-ul-Aabi- 
deen S/o Imam Hussain S/o Ali-al-Murtaza S/o Abu Talib S/o Abul 
Mutalib S/o Hashim who was the grandfather of Muhammad (peace 
be upon him) who was the S/o Abdullah S/o Abdul Mutalib. 


APPENDIX ‘B’ 

Succession of spiritual leadership from Muhammad, the prophet to 
Shah Abdul Latif was himself a spiritual head and his spiritual guide 
was Syed Habib Shah and his Abdul Quddus Shah and his Syed 
Jamal Shah and his Syed Abdul Karim Shah (of Bulri) and his Sultan 
Ibrahim Baharey and his Shaikh Ahmed and his Shaikh Ali Hashimi 
and his Shah Sharafuddin Ahmed and his Shah Shohabuddin Qasim, 
and his Shaikh Badruddin Yahya and his Nooruddin Hussain and his 
Shah Shamsuddin Mohammad and his Saifuddin Yahya and his Za- 
heeruddin Ahmed and his Shah Shohabuddin and his Abu Saleh 
Nasar and his Shah Abdul Razzak and his Abu Muhammad Syed 
Abdul Qadir Shah Jeelani and his Abi Saeed Ibn-e-Ali Mubarak and 
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his Shaikh Abi-ul Hasan Ali bin Muhammad Yusuf Qureshi and his 
Shaikh Abul Farha Turtusi and his Abul Fazal Abdul Wahid Yamani 
and his Abul Bahar Shibley and his Junaid Baghdadi and his Khawaja 
Abul Hasan and his Khawaja Maroof Kurkhi and his Imam Ali Raza 
Khurasani and his Imam Musa Kazim and his Imam Jaffar Sadiq and 
his Imam Zainul Abedin and his Imam Hussain and his Ali Murtaza 
and his Muhammad Mustufa. 


APPENDIX ‘C 

Sakhi Sappar S/o Chotta S/o Jano S/o Thano S/o Pabbo S/o Anar 
S/o Hala S/o Vikyo S/o Beg S/o Sarkand S/o Meeras S/o Sultan 
S/o Zul-Qurn S/o Wazeer S/o Badeen S/o Depar S/o Mangar S/o 
Rahoo S/o Zouncha S/o Chabbar S/o Dharat S/o Ajbal S/o Saam 
S/o Omar S/o Abu Lahab. 


NOTE: Every one of these has been a great man of his time and his been looked 
upon as a saint or oulia. 
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appendix d 

A tabular lift of Ra*s and Raagnis according to the Science of music in Hindustan. 
We shall underline the names that are retained by Shah in his Risalo. 
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